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ABSTRACT 

The primary purpose of the research presented in this 
paper is to develop a more complete liodel of educational attainment. 
Age at first birth is examined by multiple regression, along with 
other independent variable's that have been found to affect 
educational attainment, including age at marriage. The second purpose ^ 
of this paper is to address the question of causality between early 
childbearing and termination of education. Social, idemographiy^, and 
motivational factors that affect school attainment are examined. Some 
of these factors include family background, region of residence, 
inequalities in opportunities and final between blacks and whites, 
aptitude or ability, and encouragement from parents between black and 
whites, aptitude or ability, and encouragement from parents teachers > 
and/or peer's. Data used in this report are from the Michigan Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics and the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Toung Homen. Findingjs presented indicate that an early birth affects 
the amount of schooling a young woman is able to complete, 
particularly among whites, even when family background and motivation 
are controlled for. Early marriage is also cit<i|^ as having a strong 
negative effect on schooling. The general conclusion proposed in this 
report is that an early first birth results in a life-long loss of 
schooling. (Author/EB) 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF AGE AT FIRST CHILDBIRTH: 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



,The importance of schooling to an individual's later life outcomes has been 
documented for a number of areas, including income and occupation (Janowitz, 1976; 
Tru33ell, 1976; Lapham, 1973; David et al., 1961; Coombs et al .. 1970; Coombs 
and Freedman, 1970; McClendon, 1976; Duncan et al ., 1972), family size (Terhune, 
1974; Bonham and Placek, 1975; Trussell, 1976; Menken, 1975; Rindfuss and 
Sweet, 1975; Furstenlierg, 1976; Bumpass, 1969; Busfield, 1972; Gregory and 
Thomas, 19,76; 'janowitz, 1976; Kohen and Barker, 1976), sex role orientation 
(Mason, 1974), unemployment (Furstenberg, 1976), and even divorce (Furstenberg, 
1976; Bacon, 1974; Weed, 1974; Davis and Bumpass, 1976). Therefore, it seems 
critical to develop a model of educational attainment that accurately portrays the 
factors that affect schooling. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW AND HYPOTHESIS DEVELOPMENT 

Given the large array of variables that researchers have included in models 
of status attainment, it is surprising that the impact of early childbearing 
on female educational attainment has not been evaluated. The several studies 
that have examined age at first birth have b^en oriented coward the study of 
pregnant adolescents and such studies have, unfortunately, typically been 
characterized by restricted and/or specialized samples (for example, Furstenberg, 
1976; Presser, 1976; Klerman and Jekel, 1973), lack of controls for initial 
differences between adolescents who become mothers and those who do not (see 
Pauker, 1969, for numerous examples), and a focus on relatively short-rtan 
consequences (Pozsonyl, 1973 ; Sauber and Rubinstein, 1965; Furstenberg, 1976). 

Despite^ their shor^tcomings the studies that have been done hav«« rather 
consistently documented a strong association between age at first birth and years 
of schooling completed by young women (see Table 1). Bacon (1974) and Trussell 
(1976) both rely upon the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity, a national 
sample of ever-married mothers. Although women who never marry and who never 
become mothers are therefore excluded, the data do indicate a clear association 
between age at first birth ai\d educational attainment for both blacks and whites. 
Unfortunately, no controls except for race are included. 

Furstenberg (1976b) found in his six-year study of young predominately 
black, adolescent mothers, that between 50 and 67 percent of the females who 
left school cited pregnancy and/or marriage as the principle reason for dropping 
out. He also reports that only half of the adolescent mothers in his sample 
completed high school compared to nearly 90 percent of their peers who avoided' 
a premarital pregnancy. 

Presser (1976) in a recent study of New York City mothers of first 
boms, found that 8 in 10 teenagers had unplanned first births and that, not 
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surprisingly, as tho age of the teenager decroasod, the likelihood that her 
pregnancy Interrupted her education Increased, In this study, 75 percent of 
the 15 and 16 year olds dropped out because of pregnancy; while 38 percent oC, 
the 17 year olds, 28 percent of the 18 year olds, and 19 percent of the 19 
year olds gave thii^ reason. 

Researchers studying adolescent pregnancy need to develop more complex 
statistical models of the association between age at first birth and education 
go that important 'controls for ^the social, demographic, and motivational 
factors that affect school attainment can be included. On the other hand, the 
multivariate model-builders studying status attainment need to incorporate 
age at first birth Into their equations since such a measure should have a 
powerful impact on educational attainment, if those who sttidy t^penage pregnancy 
are correct. 

The principal purpose of the research reported in this paper is to 

develop a more complete model of educational attainment. Including age at 

first birth as .an independent variable in a multiple regression equation along 

with other independent variables that have been found to affect educational 

attainment, including age at marriage, and to test this model among several 

* 

population sub-groups . 

The second purpose of this paper is to address the question of causality 
between early childbearing and termination of education- Cutright (1973), 
for example, does not feel that pregnancy causes girls to quit school, and it 
is undoubtedly true that some girls quit school and only later becomes pregnant. 
To explore this issue, two-stage least squares and transition probability 
models will be developed. 

Previous Research on Educational Attainment 

AlthouKli until quite recently most research on the status attainment process 
has focused exclusively on males, the factors whith determine the amount of 
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formul schooling obtained appour to (jii I to similar for l)oth noxen (Trelman 
and Ttjrrell, 1975; Sewell and Shah, 1^H>7. Bayer. P>b9). It appearij, thorulore, 
that we can l>egln our model by building on thi» eomplex and well-tented models of 
educational attainment of males. because the theoretical arHunients tor Including 
various background variables in auch models have been presented In much detail 
elsewhere,^ we' will f""' rrvicw briefly the previous findings that are relevant 
for our research. (:: . - we deal only with females here, comparisons between 
males and females In the mechanisms by which schooling Is achieved will not 
be d Is cussed . ) 

Characteristics of an Individual's family of origin have consistently 
been found to have a sizeable Impact on the -utaJnment of the children them- 
selves (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Duncan, Fejr.hermu; and Duncan, 1972; Sewell and 
Shah, 1967, 1968). Frequently used measure:, of family background include 
mother's and father's education, father's occupation, and family income. Each 
of these factors has been found to have a direct effect on years of schooling 
completed; and, Hauser (1972) repo^^^i^ ^^heae effects are independent and of 
approximately equal magnitu*^^. Seveia. studies have also assessed the effect 
on educational attainment o: the size of the family of orientation (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967), whether it was intact (.Duncan, Fe'atherman and Duncan, 1972), 
and region of residence (Sewell, Halier and Ohlendorf, 1970). These findings 
indicate that those from small, intact families living outside the South are 
relatively advantaged in the competition for education, 

« 

Substantial inequalities in opportunity arid final attainment between 

blacks and whites have been documented (Jencks, et al*, 1972; Duncan, 1967, 

f — 

I, Thec'interested reader should see espepially Blau and Duncan (1976), 
Duncan, Featherman and Duncan (1972), Sewell and Shah (1967, 1968) ,^ Alexander 
and Eckland (1975) • 



l^U)8>, however, when hlackn and whlteM o( nltntlar abilltv and parontjl ^jtatun .ire 
comprtrcd, It UiXH been found that l>l.ick:i liavf a hinluT rducatlonal attainment 
(Portias and Wllaon, l')7^). This raci- cfffct han i^xplalncd In torma of 

IntervrninK pt;x t'ormancts, a 1 1 1 tud t na I and Into rpo rMcuia 1 factors, that is, '*the 
3upt>rlor school performance of blacks, their hlghor mc I f -08 tocvn and asp 1 rat lonii . 
and the more favorable Influence of their nigniflcant otht^rs, as compared to 
whites of similaD background an^^^ L 1 1 ty . . . " (Fortes anii WllMon. 1976: 428). 
For whites, it is parental Jtatus, measured ability and grades that are the more 
significant factors in thp edvicational attainment processS. Overall, the effects 
of virtually all determinants of educational attairmient have been found to 
depend on race (Fortes and Wilson, 1976: '♦28), Irn addition, aptitude or ability, 
encouragement from parents, teachers and peers have all been found to be 
important predictors of ultimate educational attainment (Duncan, 1968; Jencks, 
et al., 1972; Hauser, 1972). Measures of these factors are included, to the 
extent possible, in our model of women* s formal schooling, , / 

Hypotheses 

Building on the work of both attainment researchers and analysts studying 
adolescent pregnancy, as well as our own previous work (Moore and Caldwell, 1976), 
we have formulated the following hypotheses: 

1) The younger the wotndn when she bears her firlt, child, the fewer 

years of schooling she will complete. This occurs because the roles 
of student and mother are, in many senses, competing. Young wor^ien 
who became pregnant while in Junior high or high school were, until 
very recently, typically forced by school policy to leave school. 
Arrangements for the continuation of the education of teenage mothers 
are still inadequate. Even when the young mother is not kept from 
attending school, the difficulty of arranging and paying for infant 
care while she attends classes, the burden of household tasks such 
as laundry and feeding, the problem of financial support, plus 
pressure from parents, peers, boyfriend or spouse to spend as 
much time as possible with the child all decrease the likelihood 
that an. adolescent who has recently borne a child will continue in 
school. The itnpact of early childbearing is, we hypothesize, such 
a powerful inhibitor of educational attainment, that even after 
appropriate controls for family background and motivation, the 
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association between age at first birth and lowered educational .. 
attainment will remain, . 

Second, we expect that the .educational disadvantage suffered by 
young Ettothera will not decrease as they becomerolder ; those who 
bear children in their early teens will not be able to close the 
attainment gap that separates them from ybung women who delay child- 
bearing. Indeed, the gap may widen wL£h age as childless ^women 
Continue to progress in school. ' f it 

We expect that other determitiants ^of years of schooling completed 
will be conditioned by age at first birth. The very process of 
educational attainment is expected to differ. That is, the 
process by which age at entry into parenthood influences a' school 
career is not simple' and straightforward;- there are certain groups 
for whom adolescent childbearing has a stronger or 'weaker effect* on 
formal schooling, and the process by which attainment is determined 
is different for young mothers- than for those who avoid early parent- 
hood. .Essentially we are hypothesizing that the occurrence or absence 
of an early first birth creates groups of women^x^or whom the process 
of educational attainment is in many ways diffM^t. Specifically, 
those who bear children during their early teens should be less 
able than those who delay entrance into motherhoocjr^o convert an 
advantageous family background, motivation, help from others or 
ability into education for themselves.^ ^ ^ 

We hypothesize that the effect of adolescent childbearing differs 
for blacks and; whites. Since p,arenthQod. during the teen-age years 
is so much more common among blacks, .4t may carry less social stigma 
than among whites and informal' social mechanisms for coping with this 
event may be more highly evolved for the former than for the 
latter group. Thus, net of other factors, we liypc^thesize that an 
early birth should have fewer negative corisequences for young -black 
than for young white women when other factors are controlled. 

We hypothesize that early childbearing has a causal impact on ♦ . 
the number of years of school a woman completes. But, jye also 
expect that the causal process is. highly complicated, and that the 
amount of schooling a woman completes also affects the at which 
she bears her first child. Rather than positing only one direction of 
causality, simultaneous estimation techniques are necessary to. capture 
the complexity of the causal process. We expect that age at; first . 
birth and schooling will each affect the other, that causality 
operates in both directions. One might expect, for example that a^^ 
first birth to a teenager frequently precipitates the termination 
of schooling. It is also likely, though, that the longer a woman 
attends school, the longer she puts off. marriage and childbearing. < 
In this sense, educational attainment can be said to 5elay the first , 
birth. However, although we predict a simultaneous relationship 
between education and the age at which a woman bears her first child 
overall, we expect the effect of age ^at. first birth to ^predominate 
among those who are particularly young when they have their first 
chlAd. Among those who bear their first child af^er, high school, 
we expect the effect of schooling on age at first" birth to dominate." 
Exploration of these issues requires^specification of simultaneotis 



causality among separate sub-samplea — those having a first birth 
when 18 or younger and those delaying until they^are at least 19. 
A second analysis strategy will explore the impact of a birth on 
school drop-out. We expect that the transitioiti probability for 
quitting school is considerably higher among those young women 
experiencing. a bii;th than for the sample of young women as a whole. 



Analyses werev conducted on two -Rational, longitudinal data, sets , ' the 
National Longitudinal, Survey of Young Women (NL'S) and the Panel Study of 
Income Dynamics (PSID). Both surveys were initially fielded in 1968 and in 
each case resDondents were interviewed anntially. Analyses reported here include 



interviews through the year 1972 for the NLS and up through 1976 for the PSID. 
While similar in their focus on economic and employment issues, the two surveys 
sample quite different populations, and consequently comp^^metit- one another. 
Each data will be described in turn. 
The National Longitudinal Survey of Young Women 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Young Women (NLS) is funded by the 
U.S. Department of Labor to study the labor market experiences of contemp«Fia;^ 
young women. It is designed by the Center for Human Resource Research of 
Ohio State Universi4:y and fielded by the U,S, Census Bureau. The, initial waye 
in 1968 sampled over 5,000 young women between the ages of 14 and 24, Attempts, 
to reinterview these young women were made annually from 1969 through 1^5. 
Sample retention has been Very good. By 1972, the last year considered ^ere, 
4625 respondents- -90 percent of the original sampler-remained in , the <.^pnrey. / 
Since the initial response rate was 94 percent, data on nearly 85 percent- of;, 
the sample that was initially drawn are available for the current analy9is^^^' \ 
While these data are among the best ^availafble, sample attritiohi may have 
reduced the original representativeness, and some caution in generalizing to ' ^ 
the. entire population is necessary. 

In order to produce statistically reliable estimates for black women, 
households in enumeration districts known to be predominantly black were selected 
at '-a rate three times greater than the r?ite for white enumeration districts. 
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In 1968, 3638 white women and 1459 black women were interviewed. (Sixty-two 

s . . ' '- ■ ;^ s 

young women of other race3 were interviewed biit have, been consistently exclucied 
from these analysed because of their diversity.) A sample weight was assigned 
to each individual case to correct for the fact that different groups of the 
population had different probabilities of selec^on. The weights were computed 
so that the sum of the weights would equal the sample size, of 

The NLS 4ata are especially well-suited for a study of the consequences 
of early childbearing be9ause they follow young women through the teenage and 
young adult years when family-building^^pically takes place. For a large 
proportion of the sample, data on marriage and childbearing are not retrospective 
but are gathered as the events occur. Because extensivdi information on the 
educational and work experience as well as th^social and economic background ^ 
of respondents was obtained, detailed comparisons can b§ made between women who 
became mothers while teenagers and other young women who postponed their child- 
bearing. Such extensive data are not frequently available for so large or 

contemporary .a sample. 

The changes occurring in respondents' lives are illustrated in Table 2. 
The number never-married, the number currently enrolled in schopl drops, 
drastically l>y 1972, and the number who have never been employed all shrink 
dramatically as time goes- by. Large numbers of Respondents initiated child- 
bearing during the years of the survey. While 23 percent had had a birth by 
1968, an additional 24 percent had a birth during. the survey. Of the respondents 
having at least one ct^3^by 1972, 751 or 31 percent of the respondents 
bore ''their first child by ^ge 18. 
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TABLE 2 



CHANGES IN LIFE STATUS AMCjNG .BESPONDENTS IN 
THE NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEY BETWEEN 
1968 and 1972 (UNWEIGHTED N's) 



Marital Status 1968 1972 



Married, spouse 


present 


1,473 


2,527 


Married, spouse 


absent 


^ 114 


68 


Widowed 




3 


13 


Divorced 




56 


137 


Separated 




73 


194 


Never. married 
N/A f 




3,440 


1,686 




,0 


534 



School Enrollment Status 

^ Currently enrolled , . 2,381 785 

\ Not Currently enrolled 2,628 , 3,840 

N/A . ^ 0 V ' 534: 

Labor Force Status 

' \] 

Employed 2,051,. 2,403 

Unemployed . 409 ' 344 

• Out of labor force . 1,453 " 1,744" 

Never worked 1,246 134 

N/A ' 0 ' 534 ^ 

\ Childbearing Status ^ r ' [ .. 

Respondent has had at ' 
■ least; one child 1,179 ' , 2,399 

Respondent has had at ^ ^ 

least one child by age 18 \ 480 751 

■ - . r ■■ ■ ■ ^ 

^ .Two. distinct conceptual approaches to the analysis have been utilized. 
In the first, the / ^status attainment approach ," the respondent's social and 
economic attainment; by a certain age is evaluated as a function of her age 
at first birth. Initially, this has been done i^*table format. For example, 
mean years^ of school Completed by age 18, by age 21, and by age 24 are arrayed 
by the respondent's age at first birth, with controls for respondent's race and 
socioeconomic origin. The ages 18, 21, and 24 were chosen to permit comparison 
of the.progress of the young women at thiree-year intervals. ( 
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Since many of the- variables needecT'for this analysis "were measured only 
for the survey, years, -1968 to 1972, and not for eatlier periods, only young . 
womei^ who, turned 18, 21, or 24 during those years were included in the. analysis 
for each of those: ages. Thus, for example, the analyses of attainment by 18 
include only those respondents who were 14 to 18 jin 1968'"-those who were or who 
becstoe 18 during the survey period. The dependei^^ variable in each analysis 
was measured for each respondent in the year tha^ she turned 18, 21, or 24, The 
reader should keep in mind that the young women who are included in the analysis 

of attainment by age 18 are not the same ones who are included in the analysis 

• * . • , > 

of attainment by age 24, as the table below demonstrates. 
\ < . . 

Attainment at Age Attainment at Age Attainment at Age 
18 Analysis 21 Analysis 24 , Analysis 

Respondent's 

Age in >968 14-18 17-21 ' ^ 20-24 

Some respondents' may appear in two of the analyses, but none appear in all 
three and the oldest and youngest are included in only one of the analyses. 
So some, care' must be used in comparing the results of the three analyses. 

While the first, strategy focuses on achieved status at ages 18, 21, and 24, 
the second strategy examines the year by yeat -processes by which the ultimate 
achieved statuses are attained. For example, while the status attainment 
strategy focuses on the impact of childbea]S4.ng age on grades of formal schooling 
completed^ the transition probability strategy examines childbearing effects 
on separate school continuation decisions • The two strategies complement 
"one another. While the attainment strategy is a far more familiar research 
methodology, the mobility approach provides unique insights. It focuses on 
the population at risk of an event, for example, the population attending: 
school whc are at risk of dropping out or the population of women Who are 
employed who might become unemployed. Within that population, the impact 
of an event, such as a birth, on a change such as dropping out, can be estimated. 
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Because the acctomulation of schooling takes a number of years, the determinants 
of school continuation decisions may not be the same at all levels of schooling.. 
In short, -to examine Separately the sequence of annual transitions in schooling, 
marital status, working and welfare is to further unravel the impact of first 
birth on women's lives. 

The Michigan Panel Study of Income Dynamics 

The Panel Study of Income Dynamics was inaugurated in 1968 to provide 
information on short run changes in the economic status of families and 
individuals. To this end, approximately 5,000 families have been interviewed 
annually through 1978. Data obtained through 1976 are included in the current 
analyses* 

The original sample consisted of a cross-section sample of dwelling units 
within the continental United States plus a subsample of families interviewed 
in 1967 by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Since 1968, the sample has consisted 
of all panel members living in families that were interviewed the previous . 
year plus newly- formed families that include any adult panel member who had 
moved out of the sample household since 1968. The addition of newly formed 
families has resulted in an increased sample size despite sample attrition. 

Panel losses were considerable (24 percent) in the first year but have 
been relatively minor in recent years. However, the cxomulative response rate 
including initial and subsequent losses, is only 55 percent. The data were 
weighted in 1972 to adjust both for different sample fractions and for different 
rat?fes of nonresponse. Since that time, attrition has not been sufficiently 
great to warrant further adjustment, and the authors present evidence that 
estimates made from the PSID correspond closely with estimates obtained from 
the Current Population Reports (Survey Research Center, 1976, pp. 499-510). 
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ThePSID was explicitly initiated to provide the best possible measures of 
respondents' family incomes, individual 'Vages, and employment history. The 
income measures are generally considered to be superior to estimates from the 
Current Population Survey * (Minarik, 1975) , and tabular comparisons of both 
data sets show a high degree of congruence on the weighted distributions of 
most standard demographic variables (Sawhill et al., 1975), Despite the 
reassurance that this provides, it seems extremely important to use caution 
in generalizing from results to the entire United States population. 

\ For the years 1968 to 1975, all information is related to the head of the 
household. Consequently, little information is available on married women, since 
they are not defined as heads. Fortunately, in 1976, wives were also inter- 
viewed, and detailed information on wives' labor force participation, family 
background, and earnings was obtained. In addition, wives supplied information 
on their age at marriage and age at first childbirth, data that cannot be 
reliably obtained from some of the interviews held with the ht^sband, who is 
defined as the head of the household. 

Although initiaT plans called for analyses on all women who turned 24, 
30, 36, and 42 during the course of the survey, it soon became clear that a 
far richer and more complete analysis could be done if emphasis were placed 
on the sub-set of wives and female heads who were interviewed In 1976. More- 
over, the number of women available for analysis was not greatly diminished. 
Of 2630 wives and female heads aged 16 to 42 in 1968, 156 (6 percent) were not 
interviewed in 1976, For the 2474 wives and female heads in our sample who 
were interviewed, there is a wealth of information. The slight loss in sample 
size seems far outweighed by the additional information available on these women 
and their experiences. 
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MEASUREMENT OF AGE AT FIRST BIRTH 

t ' ■ ' ' ' 

Neither the NLS nor the PSID contain a childbearing history for women, 

Con^equejitly it was necessary to construct such a record for all respondents. 

The procedure by which this was done for each data set will be/described* 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Younj^ Women , To develop a mefiisure of 
the young woman's age at first birth (AFB) , the household record in 1968 was 
searched for any sons or daughters of the respondent. The age of the oldest 
of the respondent's children was subtracted from the respondent's age in 1968 
to yield age at first birth. First births which occurred in subsequent survey 
years were identified by searching the household records of childless respondents 
When a first birth was identified, the respondent's age at the last interview 
was assigned as her Age at First Birth. Since exact birth^dates are not known 
for either the respondent or her children and age is coded only in full years 
for respondents and children over three, the measure of age at first birth 
contains some error. Where some .uncertainty existed our decision rule erred by 
assigning the older age at first birth. 

The measure of age at first birth used here does not include children 
who were given up for adoption shortly after birth, who were stillborn, who 
died in early childhood, or those who were sent to live outside the respondent's 
household. Own children of the respondent cannot be distinguished from adopted 
children. We are, then, in effect, measuring the impact of the age at which 
a young woman takes on the duties and responsibilities of motherhood, the age 
at which she becomes a parent in a social sense. The variable used here should 
be a fairly unbiased measure of sociological, if not of biological, motherhood. 

Panel Study of Income Dynamics , The measure of age at first birth (AFB) was 
determined differently for wives and for female heads. For the 1701 women in 
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the sample who completed the survey for wives in 1976, the age of her oldest 
child as reported by the wife was subtracted from the wife's age. No sfmi|ar 
Information was available for female household- heads ; consequently the measure 
of age at first birth for the 773 women who were household heads .in 1976 
was based on the household record. If a first birth occurred during the survey 
years, the woman's age in the year of the birth was assigned. Otherwise, the 
household record for 1968 was searched for the age of the oldest child and this 
age was subtracted from the woman's own age. Since women in the sample in 
1968 could have been as old as 42 in that year, it is possible that some of 
their children would have grown up and left home. This, of course, would 
result in an incorrect assignment of age at first birth. This would only be 
a problem for women approximately 32 to 42 years of age in 1968-- 38 percent 
of the sample of female household heads or 12 percent of the total sample of 
women. However, the children most likely to be missed are those born to the 
youngest mothers, since they are most likely to have grown up and left home 
before she turned 40. Because of this problem, analyses are done not just for 
all women but separately for women under age 35 and age 35 or older: analyses 
among younger women should not be affected by this problem. Analyses among 
wives are also unaffected. 

Comparison of Age at First Birth Distributions with Current Population Reports 

Table 3 presents the weighted proportions of women in the NLS and PSID 
samples in several age-at-firs t-birth categories. These distributions can 
be compared with distributions calculated from data from the 1971 and 1975 
Current Population" Reports for first births that occurred after the year 1960. 
The distributions are strikingly similar, although both NLS and the PSID samples 
have a higher proportion of births among women at older ages. The highest 
proportion occurs among the total PSID sample, which, as noted above, is 
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probably elevated by the loss of some early births among older family heads. 
The young women in the NLS and in. the young women PSID sub-sample have few 
first births that occurred as early as 1960, and since the younger the sample, 

•\ 

Table 3: The Distribution of Women by their Age 
at First Birth, 1971 and 1975 Current 
Population Survey (First Births Occurring 
After 1960), National Longitudinal Survey 
and Panel Study pf Income Dynsunics (Weighted) 

PSID 

Age at First Birth 1971 CPS 1975 CPS NLS Total 35 

at age 24 

17 .128 .129 .113 .112 .113 

18 .095 .092 .095 .062 .071 
19-20 .259 .248 .186 .214 .212 
21+ ,518 .530 .607 .633 .605 

the more likely the women would participated in the trend toward delayed 

childbirth (Bureau of the Census, 1978), it seems likely that some of the dif- 
ference represents true societal changes over time. While the overall correspon- 
dence of the NLS and PSID data with Census Bureau data is most encouraging, 
it should be kept in mind that some inaccuracy due to coding and missing in- 
formation was unavoidable. As always, our results should be considered within 
the context of the findings of other researchers, as well as one's theoretical 
expectations. 
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RESULTS 

The Simple Asaociation Between Age at First Birth and Educational Attainment 
Our initial hypothesis posits that the younger the woman when she bears 
her first child, the fewer years of schooling she will complete. This relation- 
ship is clearly evident in Table 4, which presents mean years of schooling 
completed by the NLS women at ages 18, 21, and 24, by age at first birth, race, 
and parental socioeconomic status. A similar association is apparent in Table 5, 
which presents mean years completed by PSID women in 1976, The association 
between age at first birth and years of education is positive and mono tonic 
almost without exception in every sub-group at every age. 

A comparison of attainment at ages, 18, 21, and 24 (Table 4) suggests ^hat 

^. 

there is virtually no increase in schooling among young mother^ as they move 
into their twenties. Those having their first child at a somexrfiat later age, 

for example, 18 rather than age 15 or under, do attain notably more schooling; 

# If 

however, none of the groups of wmen having children by age 18 show increases 
in their mean level of schooling from age 18 to 21 to 24. On the other hand, 
those young women who postpone childbearing past ages 18, 21, and 24, respectively, 
show impressive increases in mean levels of education. 

Table 5 sug^ig^ the obvious explanation for the lack of progress in 
educational attainment among the NLS young women with children. Regardless of 
their age at first birth, mothers are considerably less likely to be enrolled 
in schoo^^ than are their chiidljp|s peers, though by age 24 very few'women of 
any childbearing status are ^ttrolled. 

Examination of the PSID women, all of whom were at least 22 at the time 

of the 1976 Interview does show some increases in education (see Table 6). Among 

J 

the younger PSID women (those aged 22 to 34 in 1976) who became mothers at age 

15 or less, the mean number of years completed is 10.4, compared to 8.9 among 
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Table 4: Mean Educational Attainment at Age 18,21, and 2A 
by Respondentia Age at Her Fir^t 'Birth, Race, and 
Parental Socioeconomic Background (National 
Longitudinal Survey) 



Agm of XespondeaC 
at First Birth 



Educational ACtalonenC 
at aga 18 



Educational Atcalameot 
aga 21 



CducaClooal Attalnaeot 



ALL RACES 

16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
Mo chlldrao bj 
18.21.24 



9.4 
10.4 



(68) 
(231) 



11.5 (2083) 



9.4 
10.4 
11,5 
11.8 



(38) 
(173) 
C183) 
(360) 



12-9 (1434) 



8.9 

10.5 
11.3 
11.9 
12,7 
13.5 



(48) 
(172) 
(184) 
(363) 
(400) 
(784) 



AIL WHITES 
<15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 ' 
Ho children vf^ 
18,21,24 \ 
Lov SES / 
<15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
No children by 

18.21.24 ' 
Medlua/Hlgh SES 
<^15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23. 
No children bj 
18.21.24 



ALL BLACKS 
<15 
16-17 
18 

" 19-20 
21-23, 
No childr^Q bj 

18,21.24 
Low SES 

16-17 
18 
19-20 • 
21-23 
Mo children by 

18,21,24 
Medlum/HlRb SES 
<15 
16-17 

19-10 
21-23 
Mo chlldrea bj 
18,21,24 



9.4 (30) 
10.4 (164) 



11.5 (1889) 



8.6 (12) 
9.4 (43) 



11.0 (234) 



10.2 (16) 
10.8 (102) 



11.7 (1539) 



9.4 (38) 
10.6 (67) 



11.0 (193) 



9.2 (19) 
10.6 (30) 



10.8 (85) 



10.4 (8) 
10.8 (17) 



11.4 (71) 



^.4 
10^4 
. 11,6 
' 11.8 



8.7 

9.4 
10.9 
11.1 



10.2 
11.0 
11.8 
12.1 



9.4 
10.4 
11. 1 
11.8 



8.8 
10.3 
10.8 
11.5 

11.6 



11.0 
11.6 
12.2 

13.1 



(22) 
(126) 
(156) 
(306) 



13.0 (1316) 



(9) 

(43) 
(39) 
(71) 



11.4 (156) 



(9) 
(70) 
(99) 
(200) 



13.3 (1072) 



(15) 
(47) 
(27) 
(55) 



12.2- (118) 



(7) 
(21) 
(14) 
(26) 

(49) 



(3) 
(12) 

(8) 
(21) 

(50) 



8,9 

10.5 
11.3 
11.9 
12.8 

13.7 



8.8 

10.0 
10.8 
11.1 
11.4 
11.5 



9.0 
11.1 
11.8 
1?.2 
13.2 
14.1 



(32) 
(135) 
(161) 
(322), 
(365) 

(722) 



(10) 
(59) 
(43) 
(80) 
(67) 
(82) 



(14) 
(62) 
(97) 
(208) 
(264) 
(581) 



9.0 

10.1 
10.9 
12.0 
12.1 
12.0 



8.5 
10.1 
10.3 
11.5 
11.3 
11.6 



U.8 
U.7 
12.7 
12.9 
13.3 



(16) 
(37) 
(24) 
(42) 
(35) 
(62) 



(8) 
(22) 
(13) 
(20) 
, (14) 
(30) 



(3) 
(6) 
(8) 
(14) 
(14) 
(23) 
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< 5 
- 0 



jf hc^d of household, tnotber'a 



SES oeaaured «» the mean ot four varlablea^-occupacloo ol , . , 

aducatioa, father'* education, aod presence of rcjdlnj materials in the hooe of origin. 

Varlablea were atapdardixed to have a mean of 10 and a standard deviation of 3. 
N'a in parentheses* 
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Table 5: Percent Enrolled in School at Ages 18, 21 and 24 by 
Age at First Birth, Race and Parental Socioeconomic 
Background (National Longitudinal Survey) 



kgm of Kts poo dene 
mt First Birth 

ALL KACZS 
<15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
Ho chlldrea "by 
18,21.24 

ALtf WHITES 
<15 
. ^«-l7 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
No children 1>T 

18.21,24 
Lov SES 

16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
No chlldrea by 

18,21,24 
Medlun/Hlgh SES 

16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
No chlldrea hy 
1^.21.24 



mt •«€ 18 



Pereeac EnxolI«d In School, 
at <lte 21 
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ALL BLACKS 
<15 
16-17 
^8 
19-20 
21-23 
No children by 

18.21.24 
Lov SES 

<15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
No children by 

18,21,24 
Medlua/Hlgh SES 
<15 
16-17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
No chlldrea by 
18,21.24 




< 5 
- 0 



10. OX (69) 
11.0 (231) 



49.0 (21*0) 



4.01 (30) 
6.0 (164) 



49.lr (1961) 

O.OX (12) 
0.0 <43) 

30.0 (24A) 



8.01 (16) 
8.0 (102) 



53.0 (1587) 



16.01 (39) 
22.0 (67) 



50.0 (205) 



3.01 


(39) 


0.01 


1.0 


(186) 


0.8 


2.0 


(184) 


0.8 


2.0 


(362) 


0.6 
1.0 


26.0 


(1569) 


4.0 



5.01 


(22) 


0.0 


(133) 


2.0 


(156) 


2.0 


(306) 


26.0 


( 1424) 



0.01 
0.0 
0.0 
2.0 



(9) 
(45) 
(39) 
(71) 



5.0 (170) 



(49) 
(182) 
(194) 
(381) 
(403) 
(879) 



0.01 

0.8 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

4.0 



0.01 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 



13.CJ1 


<9) 


0.01 


0.0 


(75) 


2.0 


4.0 


(99) 


1.0 


2.0 


(200) 


1.0 
2.0 


30.0 


(1153) 


4.0 



(32) 
(139) 
(169) 
(336) 
(366) 
(800) 



(10) 
(60) 
(44) 
(84) 
(68) 
(94) 



(14) 
(62) 
(102) 
(214) 
(264) 
(641) 



0.01 


(17) 


0.01 


4.0 


(52) 


1.0 


2.0 


(27) 


2.0 


4.0 


(55) 


2.0 






0.0 


20.0 


(129) 


4.0 



7.01 


(19) 


0,01 


(8) 


0.01 


23.0 


(30) 


8.0 


(22) 


2.0 




0.0 


(14) 


0.0 




y 


1.0 


(26) 


2.0 










0.0 


51.0 


(88) 


13.0 


(51) 


0.0 


19.01 


(8) 


0,01 


(3) 


0.01 


33.0 


(17) 


0.0 


(12) 


0.0 




5.0 


(8) 


5-0 






5.0 


(21) 


4.0 










0.0 


51.0 


(77) 


31.0 


(56) 


10.0 



(17) 
(42) 
(24) 
(44) 
(36) 
(71) 



(8) 
(23) 
(13) 
(22) 
(14) 
(32) 



(3) 
(7) 
(8) 
(14) 
(14) 
(27) 
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SES Bcaaured «s the mean of four v«rlibles--occup«tloo of head of household, mocher s 

-duc.tloa. father's educ.tloa. «ad preseoce of rejdlog o-terl.l* Ip the home of origin. 

'•rl*bl«« were stmodardlied to have e oeao of 10 aod k ataodard deviation of 3. 
f'e la pareothese«» 
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TABLE 61 



Agft «t Firac Birth 



Mem Educational Attainmtnt by Aga ac F^rat 
Birth, Raca« Parantal Sociotconomic Background, 
Aga of Woman in 1976 (Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics) 



AU Women 22-»- 
in 1976 



Women 22-34 
In 1976 



/ 



Women 35+ in 

1976 . . 



Total Sample 

il5 
16=17 N 

18 
19-20 
21-!-23 

Chlldleaa in 1976 



9.8 
10.3 
11.2 
11.8 
12.3 
12.9 
13.6 



( 37) 

(266) 

(168). 

(52*) 

(584) 

(654) 

(464)^ 



10.4 
11.0 
11.6 
12.2 
12.5 
13.3 
14.7 



( 18) 
(102) 
( 77) 
(229) 
(220) 
(153) 
(276) 



9.2 ( 19) 
10.1. a64) 

io.flr( 9i) 

11.4 (299) 

12.2 (363) 

12.8 (501) 

12.0 (a>S7) 



ALL WHITES 
<15 
16=17 
Id 
19-20 
21-23^ 
>24 

Chlldleisa in 1976 

Lov PSES «^ 
<15 
16-17 
* 18 
19-20 
21-23 ^ 
>24 " 
Chlldleaa In 1976 

Medium/High PSES 
<15 
16=17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
>24 

Chlldleaa in 1976 



9.8 ( 24) 10.3 ( 14) 

10.4 (217) 11.0 ( 73) 

11.1 (137) 11.6 ( 62) 
11.8 (459) . 12.2'' (197) 

12.4 (544) 12.6 (205) 

' 13.2 (515) 13.4 d4^) 

14.7 (324) ^ 14.9 (253) 

7.7 (7) ^ ( 4) 

9.5 ( 45) 9.4 ( 21) 

10.8 (40) : 11.4 ( 15-) 

10.9 (118) 11.2 ( 35) 

11.3 (141) ^ ll.(J ( 26) 

12.0 (124) 12.9 ( 19) 

13.1 (,34) ^ , 14.2 ( 14) 

10; 8 (15) 10.6 ( 10) 

10.6 (166) 11.7 ( 49) 

11.4 ( 91) 11.7 ( 45) 
12.1 (326) 12.5 (158) 

12.8 (392) 12.8 (178) 
13.6 (380) 13.6 (124) 

14.9 (288) 15.0 (237) 



9.1 
10.0 
10.8 

11.4 
12.3 
13:1 
13.8 



9.6 
10.4 
10.8 
11.4 
11.8 
12.3 

11.2 
10.2 
11.2 
11.8 
12.9 
13.6 
14.4 



( 10) 

(144) 

(75) 

(262) 

(338) , 

(369) 

< 71) 

( 3) 
( 24) 
( 25) 
( 82) 
(115) 
(105) 
(20) 

( 6) 
(116) 
( 46) 
(167) 
(214) 
(256) 
( 51) 



ALL BLACKS 
.<15 
16=17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
>24 

Chlldleaa in 1976 

Lov PSES 
<15 
16=17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
>24 

Chlldleaa In 1976 

Medlui/Hlgh PSES 
<15 
16=17 
18 
19-20 
21-23 
>24 

Chlldleaa in 1976 



9.7 (13) 

10.9 ( 49) 

11.3 ( 32) 

U.7 ( 69) 

11.2 ( 40) 
11.8 (139) 

11.3 (140) 



9.6 ( 7) 

10.4 ( 25) 

11.4 ( 19) 

11.1 ( 27) 

11.3 ( 19) 

10.4 ( 20) 
11.3 ( 21) 



11.5 



( 4) 
( 23) 



11.7 ( 11) 
12.3 ( 35) 



11.4 
12.1 
11.2 



( 15) 
(116) 
(114). 



- ( 



11.0 
11.5 

12.:;. 
12.2 
10.5 

13.0 



4) 
( 29) 
( 15) 
( 32) 
( 15) 
( 7) 
( 23) 



- ( 



10.8. 
11.5 
11.8 
11.9 



6) 
4) 



3) 
( 13) 
( 
( 
( 

~ ( 

12.1 ( 10) 

- ( 1) 

11.2 ( 16) 
12.1 ( 6) 
12.4 ( 17) 
12. 7. ( 6) 

- < 2) 
13.8 ( 9) 



9.3 ( 9) 

10.8 ( 20} 
11.2 ( 17) 

11.4 ( 37) 

10.5 ( 25) 

11.9 (132) 
10.9 (117) 



- ( 



10.1 
11.2 
10.6 
11.0 
10.7 
10.6 



5) 
( 13) 
( 11) 
( 16) 
( 13) 
( 16) 
( 11) 



12.1 



( 3) 
( 7) 
~ ( 5) 
12.3 ( 19) 
10.5 ( 9) 
12.1 (114) 
11.0 (105) 



\ 



« : n < 5 



27 
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the NLS wotnen. Among PS ID women who became mothers at 16 or 17, the mean is 
11.0, compared to 10.5 among the NLS mothers. While these are not particularly 
impressive gains, they do show that some women manage either to return to 
school or perhaps pass a high school equivalency, examination. 

Table 7 portrays this increase in a more striking fashlpn. By age 24, 
fewer than 10 percent of the youngest NLS mothers are high school graduates* 
.^"^ However, among PSID women age 22, to 35| 40 percent of the blacks and 27 percent 
of the whites ^ad managed to secure a high school di^|bma: This is an Important 
gain, since evidence suggests that women who achieve at least a high school 
e<^cation are only half ^s likely to live in households receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (Moore, . 1978) . Nevertheless, in no instance do even 
half of the women' who became mothers at 17 or younger manage to acquire 12 
years of education. 



Table 7: Percent of Women Completing Twelve 
or More Years of Schooling, by Age 
at First Birth and Race (National 
Longitudinal Survey and Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics) ' ' 



Age at First Birth 



Childless in 1976 
(PSID only) 



NLS Women at Age 24 
Black White 



15 


37, (33) 


7% 


(28) 


16 


19 (42) 


21 


(42) 


17 


34 (47-) 


32 


<79) 


18 


48 (48) 


63 


(136) 


0.9 


75 (47) 


78 


(151) 


20 


• ' 78 /(40) 


86 


(121), 


21 


67 (30) 


87 


(110) 


22 


80 (25) 


~ 97 


(93) 


23 


90 (20) 


97 


(97) 


24 


79 (120) 


92 


(594) 



PSID Women 


22-35 




Black 


White 


40% 


(25) 


277, 


(11) 


31 


(42) 


28 


(18) 


47 


(62) 


41 


(39)- 


64 


(53) 


65 


(48) 


64 


(47) 


73 


(71) 


81 


(42) 


87 , 


(70) 


92 


(26) 


87 


(46) 


67 


(18) 


93 


(60) 


94 


(16) ^ 


80 


(39) 


75 


(24) 


98 


(102) 


86 


(57) 


99 


(158) 
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efficients from a model of educational attainment that contains a fuller array 



THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN ^ AT FIRST BIRTH AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AFTER 
CONTROLLING FOR OTHER VARIABLES ' ' ! 

The impact of Age at First Birth 

Tables 8 and 9 report the standardized and metric partial regression co- 

Lcjiial at 

of control variables.*^ Again, netlof varied demographic, social^ and motiva- 
tional factors, early childbearing is associated with important educatiqtial 
decrements. For example, among Nl!s women at ag-e 18, whea most of the respondents 
are just finishing high school or 'beginning college, gf^s who bore a child at . 
age 15 or younger suffer an educational decrement of 1^ years relative to those 
not having children by this age. Those having a first birth at 16 or 17 

^ . ■ ; ^ 

experience a loss *of two- thirds year. In addition, those delaying a first 

birth just to age 16 or 17 gain on the average .8 years relative to those* 

3 

having a birtiii at age 15 or younger. At age 24, those who became mothers at 
age 15 or less have completed 2.8 fewer years compared to childless women, while 
those who became mothers 16-17 have completed 1.4 fewer years. 

On the whol^, the magnitude of the impact of a first birth i^ slightly 
greater among PS ID women, probably because fewer controls such as the home 
culture index could be incl^uded in the eqxiation* However, the analyses of the 
twcT^ata sets are overall quite consistent and conclusive. In every c^e, the 



1« Variable definitions means, and standard deviations are presented in 
Appendix Tables 1 and 2. 

" ' . > 

2. The unstandardized coefficients for age-at-ffrs t-birth categories can 
b^ interpreted the effect. of having had a birth at that age on years of 
schooling completed compared with the effect among women who were childless 

at 18, 21, or 24 among NLS women or childless at 24 among PSID women. 

3. Tests of statistical significance that compare the dlfferenceS| between 
pairs of individual coefficients relative to a pooled estimate of their standard 
error were conducted. These tests indicate that the differences in the decre- 
ments in educational attainments, at 24 attributable to delaying a birth for 

one more year are statistically significant • (p .05) for those delaying from 15 
or less to 16 or 17, but not for those delaying from 18 to 19 or 20, or later. 

. % 
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Table 8: Partial Regression Coefficients (standardized, and 
unstandardized) of Respondent's Educational Attain- 
ment at Ages 18, 21, and 24 on Respondent's Age at 
Her First Birth, Family Background,; Social and 
Den^graphlc Traits (National Longitudinal Survey^ 

Educational Attainment ~' 



Independent. Educational Attainment 



Educational Attainment 



Variables 


at Age 


18 


at Age 


21 . 


at Age 


24 


Age at 


b 


Beta 




Beta 


b 


Beta 


First Birth 

5 15 / - 


•1.465*** 


-.195*** 


-1. 130*** 


-.146*** 


-2.824***" 


-.182*** 


' 16-17 ' 
'1* 


-.669*** 


-.158*** 


-1.312*** 


-.187***' 


-1.446***. 


■ -.171*** 






.- 


• -,566*** 


-.082*** 


-.927*** 




19-20 


- 


- 


-.277** 


-.054** ^ 


-.613*** 


-.099*** 


21-23 


— _ 




- 


- 


-.244 


-.041 ■ 


>18, 21, 24 


a 


a ^ , - 


a 


a 


'a 




Ntjmber of Siblings 


-.009 


-.017 


-.042** 


-.052** 


-.047. 


- . 045 


Occupation of Head 


-.002 


-.040 - 


.002 . 


.029 


-.000 


-.009 


Mother's Education 


.026 


.059 ^ ' 


.041* 


.063* 


.047* 


• 060* 


Father's Education 


.015 


.042 


.025 


',047 


.055** 


, 084** 


Intact Family 


.268** 


.075** 


.018 


.,003 


.024 


.003 


Home Culture Index 


.218***' 


.149*** 


.275*** 


, 126*** 


^ .330*** 


1 O n f I II 

. 129*** 


Parents' 
Eclucational Goal 


.299*** 


^118*** 


.582*** . 


. 153*** 


.700*** 


.146*** 


Parent- Teacher Help 


.024 


.049 


.Ill*** 


. 155*** 


.140*** 


.156*** 


High School Curric. 


.204*** 


:078** 


1.045*** 


.268*** 


1.330*** 


.267*** 


Age in 1968 


.038 


.042 


.025 


.019 


-.016 


-.010 


Race 


-.019 


-.005 


-.052 


-.009 


-.009 


-.001 


South 
Constant 


-.259*** 
9.44 


-.095*** 


.031 
9.48' 


..008 


' .034 
10.05 


.007 

u 



F 
N 



41.831 
.271 
1593.0 



* p <'.05 
** p <.01 
*** p <.001 

<^ - - - not applicable 
clyL a • omitted category 



\ 



102.59 
.545 
1386.0 



30 



64.42 
.569 
l^66»,0 



% ■ 



25 



\ 



Table 9: Partial Regreasloti Coefficients (standardized ai^tf^ 
tinstandardized) of Woman *s Educational Attainment 
on Age at First Birth, Social and Demographic 
Factors and Family Background, by Age in 1976. 
(Panel Study of Income Dynamics) 

Age of Woman 



Variables 


Less than 


35 




Greater Than or Eqtial 




b 


betas 


b 


betas 


Age at Fi#st Birth - i 15 


-2,810*** 


- 


.163*** ^ 


-3.070*** 


- . 142*** 


16-17 


-2,430*** 




.322*** 


-2.11*** 


-.278*** 


18 


-1,930** 


- 


\ 223*** 


-1.74*** 


-.175*** 


19-20 


-1.550*** 




.285*** 


-1.22*** 


- -.207*** 


21-23 


-1.330*** 




.241*** 


- .545*** 


-.099*** 


2 24 


a 




a 


a 


a 


.Race (1 " white) 


,084*** 




,012*** 


* 

.991*** 


.179*** 


Father's Education 10 


a 




a 


a 


a 


Father's Education 10-12 


.465*** 




.103*** 


- .111 


-.024 


Fatl^ir'-s Education 12 


* 

1.010*** 




.180*** 

V 


1.14*** 


.1^2*^ 


Mother's Education 10 


a 


\ ■ 


a 


a 


a 


Mother's Education 10-12 






.161*** 


.655*** 


; .143*** 


Mother's Education 12 


1.370*** 




.227*** 


1.66*** 


.189*** 


Father's Occupation 


.006 




.061 


.010** 


.100** 


Number of Siblings 


-'"^046 




.046 


-.166*** 


-.172*** 


Farm Background (1 ? farm) 
Foreign Background 

(1 » foreign) ; 
Southern Backgroumd ' 

(1 " southern) ^ 


. 139 
1.56** 
- .079** 




.024 

.081** 

.016 


-.084 
-.f60** 
.119 


-.015 
-.069** 

♦ 

.024 

L 


Age in 1976 


- .017 




.024 ^ . 


; -.067*** 


, -.146*** 


Constant 


13 


.171 




14.500 


F - 
N 


r 

39 

^ 909 


.990 
• 418 




1229 


.761 ^ 
.366 



* « p < .05 
** * p < .01 
*** • p 



< .001 
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standardized coefficients for the age at.flrst birth measures are among the 

largest in the equation. In each case, an early first birth produces a statis- 

tlcally significant educational loss* And/in each case, the earlier the birth, 

the greater the loss relative to women who delay chlldbe^rlng. Furthermore, 

the addition of the age at firl3t birth variable significantly increases the 

2 

variance in educational attainment' explained. The R increases by .05 (p < ,001) 
among the NLS women and by .10 {p< .001) among the total PSID sample. < 
Clearly the data support the hypothesis that the younger a female is when she 
takes on the responsibilities of motherhood, the less schooling she tends^ to 
complete, even when the impact of other factors is statistically controlled. 
Other Factors that Affect Educational Attainment ^ 

While the effects of background factors on educational attainment have 
been described at length elsewhere and are not of primary importance here, 
our findings wil^l be reviewed yery briefly before proceeding to detailed 
examination of further hypotheses. Sewell and Hauser (1972) report that'' the 
number of. years of schooling completed by^a young man is positively influenced, 
by the educational^ attainment of his fattier and his mother, by his father's 
occupation, parental encouragement^, and college plans, among othe^ factors. 
Results obtained wit;h both data sets are quite similar in that th^-^^ucational 
levels of the parents affect the daughter •attainment. However, ^^in^nei the r case 
does the occupation of the head of the household or the father affect the number 



of years of schooling completed. 

Since the NLS data set includes far more information on determinants of 

educational attainments-parents' aspiration, high school curriculum, the presence 

1 

of books and magazines in the parental home--it is not surprising that the NLS 
regression explains a greater proportion of the variance in attainment. 
Moreover, when these variables are Included in the equation, there is no main 
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effect for race in the NLS analysis, as there is in the IPS ID analysis. Port^s 
and Wilson (1976) in their study of schooling among teenage males also found 
no race effect once intervening variables were controlled for. The significant 
effect of a foreign background in the PSlD but not in the NLS (the variable 
was discarded from the final regression) la probably also due to the greater 
availability of important cantrol variables in the NL5 data. 

The impact of the size ot the family of origin and whether it was fntact 
on years of schooling completed is in close agreement 'with the effect of these 
factors reported by Blau and Duncan (1967) and 'Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan (1972), 
\^ Jn addition, the measure of availability of reading .materials in the parental 
home-- the home culture index, .which may be interpreted as an indicator of the 
importance^ to the parents of general education--has a strong positive effect net 

-I 

of the educatiofial aspirations of the young woman and her parents. To summarize, 
the factors that have been found by others to influence years of schooling com- 
pleted, though mostly derived from research oa young men, are sl;iown in our 
study to affect the attainment of young women in a similar fashion. 



4 
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Catching Up: Do Early Chlldbearers Make Up for Lost Time ? 

We have hypothesized that the younger a woman Is when she interrupts her 
schooling the harder It is for her to return later due to the physical, emotional, 
and economic demands of the role of mother, and in many cases, the role of wife* 
Teenage mothers may not only find that they are unable to catch up with their 
childless age peers, but that they are falling further and further behind, 

Th6 yiata presented ^ Tables 8 and 9 suggest that the gap between early child- 
bearers and later chlldbearers remains large. Inter-column comparison of the 

lb 

metric coefficients in ^able 8 by age at first birth indicates a substantial 
and sustained loss associated with early ch^ldbearing.^ Indeed, the educational 
disadvantage of the youngest mothers, compared to those who have no children, 
is nearly twice as large at age 24 as it is at age 18 — 2.^ compared to 1.5 ^ 
years."^ In every case, the number of years of formal schooling lost due to 
parenthood increases as the age at which we measure her attainment (18, 21, 
24) increases. If she were to begin catching up (by returning to school, for 
example) we would have expected this decrement to decline. However, among 
women 35 or older, shown in Table 9, the loss dug to an early birth remains 
substantial. Thus, it seems proper to conclude that early childbearing poses 
more than a temporary setback from which the young mo^ther can eventually re- 
bound. Among both recent and older cohorts of women, early childbearing seems 



1. Comparisons within equations refer to standardized coefficients 
while comparisons between equations are based on metric coefficients (Blalock, 
1967: 675-6), 

2. There is no formal statistical test for- differences between co- 
efficients from different Equations. Differences of .10 or more will be 
considered substantively significant. 

3. The reader is reminded that the analyses of attainment at 18, 21; 
and 24 do not refer to precisely the same women. However, the inclusion in 
the equations of a measure of the year in which the woman became the relevant 
age . (18, 21, or 24) in the form of her age in 1968 controls for some of the 
difference. While comparisons across age groups are valid they should be 
interpreted with some caution. 
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to produce persls.tent decrements In educational attainment. Analysis of 
transition probabilities provides additional Ihslght Into tifils question. 

Transition Probability: School Re-entry , The detailed annual data 
on the young NLS women permits exploration of the Impact of a first birth 
on transitions among young women, that Is, changes in the young woman's status 
from Interview to Interview, To explore the "catchlng-up" hypothesis, a sample 
was created Including all. NL^ wom^n aged 16-26 who reported not being enrolled 
In school full-time at the time of the 1972 interview (n - 36S6) , Of this group, 
23 percent are enrolled full-time one year later, at the time of the 1972 
interview. The dependent variable for this analysis is a dichotomy: 1 « 
school re-entry; 0 « no re-entry. The probability that the respondent re-enters 
school is estimated as a function of respondent characteristics and as a function 
of^ the occurrence of Certain events, such as a first birth. Results are expressed 
as adjwted probabilities, that is, the likelihood that a youn woman who is 
not enrolled in school wil re-enroll if she marries, if she has a child, if 3he 
receives welfare, etc., net of other factors.^ 

This analysis, summ^lzed in Table- 10, Indicates that ^Irst birth status 
has statistically significant and quantitatively important direct effects on 
reentry rates. The highest reentry rite (,026) is displayed by childless women ' 
and women whose first birth occurred more than one ye«r before the at-risk 
year* Reentry rates barely above zero are predicted for those women who ex- 
perience a first birth within the previous yeai; (•005) and only slightly higher 
rates for already married women with a- Arrent first birth (.013). "Finally, 

reentry rates for women with premarital current first births or women who combine 

2 

both a first birth and marriage in the current year are virtually zero. 



1. A more complete discussion of the transition probability strategy is 
included in the Methodological Appendix. 

2* By the phrase "virtually zero" is meant that predicted value of the 
reentry rate is negative. 

> ' ■ » ^ 
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Table 10: The Probability of Re-entry Into School: Adjusted Transition 
Probabilities (National Longitudinal Survey) 



One Year (1971) Only 



Proportion 
Of Sample 



Reentry 
Probability 



I. ' FIRST BIRTH 

Hore Than One, Year Ago 
Within Previous Year 
Within Current Year and 

No First Marriage by End of Current Year 

Uncertain Timing 

Pc^tnarital 
No First Birth Yet 

II. SELECTED OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 



.006 
.006 
.05 
.42 



.026 
.005 



0. 
0. 



.013 
.026 



" Never Harried 
Ever Married 

III. OTHER MAJOR CURRENT YEAR LIFE CHANGES 
Second or Later Birth 
No Second or Later Birth 

Matriage 
Marital Split 
. < Remain Harried 
Remain Not Married 

Overall Mean Re-entry, Probability 
N 



.31 

.69 



.09 
.91 

.09 

.03 
.59 
.30 



.023 



.06 



.044 
.014 



,009 
.024 



0. 



.026 
.026 
.026 



3,696. 
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Ue conclude that a current first birth virtually eliminates school 

reeqtry unless the first birthy occurs to a married women (as do about 85% 

of the current first year births for this^ sample) in which case reentry occurs at 

a rate that is only slightly below normal. Reduced school reentry rates persist 

for one year after the birth, but then return to normal levels within two years 

after the birth. A second or later birth also depress reentry rates during 

the year it occurs. 

Reeintry is also dramatically affected by marital changes. A marriage, 

« 

even without a first birth, reduces reentry to virtually zero. Thus, a 
current first birth has no detectable additional impact if a current marriage 

ft . 

also occurs. However, as noted above, a first birth has a direct impact of its 
own, when not simultaneous with marriage. 

One major interest in examining reentry was to search for a *'catch-up" 
effect, whereby women who leave school prematurely in response to a birth or 
marriage perhaps return later and regain their expected educational attainment. 
We see no signs of that in the results above, since reentry rates for women 
with a first birth more than one year prior are normal, rather than above- 
normal. A measure of the ntmiber of children under six was also included in 
the model and exhibits a significant net negative Impact on school reentry. 
Number of years out of school also has a significant negative effect on school 
reentry. ^ 

Nor does it appear that women who leave school early in response to 
marriage catch up. Never-married women's reentry rate is .044 compared to 
.014 for ever-married women. Marriage appears to have a continuing depressing 
effect on school reentry. Moreover, the evidence cit^d above suggests that 
early school exits due to chlldbearlng are also permanent, since number of 
children under six and years out of school are negatively related to reentry. 
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This analysis In limited to women no older than 26. We conclude that at least 
up to age 26 early schooling exits due to marriage and/or chlldbearing are not 
reversed by higher reentry rates later on. While acme women do return to 
school, married women and mothers do not do so in numbers that would allow then 
to catch up with other young women. 

The Process of Educational Attainment Among Groups that Differ in Age at 
First Birth (MLS) ^ 

The occurrence of an early birth, we argue, is so Important that it 
alters the process of educational attainment by creating groups of women for 
whom the process of educational attainment differs. That^is, different fac- 
tors determine educational attainment among young females who defer child- 
bearing compared with girls who begin chlldbearing at very young ages. We 

test this argument by applying anaJ^ysis of covariance techniques to the 

/ 

NLS sample of young women at age 24. This allows us to test the hypothesis 
that the slope or regression coefficients of the predictor variables differ 
significantly between groups. * * 

Table 11 shows the standardized and unstandardized partial coefficients 
for the model of educational attalnmnet at ag^ 24, estimated within age at 
first birth categories. The analysis of covariance test for differential 
slopes between groups (Johnston, 1972: 198-207) indicates significa^nt dif- 
ferences by age ^t first birth category in the effect of ^he independent 

variables on years of schooling completed (^*(44,i439)" 7.76; p<,001). The 

2 

predictive power of the model, as measured by the R ^d.s substantially lower 



_ % 

for the earliest childbearers than for those who daflPId motherhood until at 
least 21. Those factors that may be called indicators of motivation or support 
from others — parental educational goal, high school curriculum, and parent/ 
teacher help — all have a much larger effect on the attainment of those who were 



Table 11: Partial Regression Coefficients (Standardized and 
•■ • Unstandardlzed) Relating Educational Attainaent at 

Age 24 to Family Background, Social and Deiographic 
^ ' ' Factors, by Age at First Birth (National Longitudinal 

' ■ Survey) 









Respon 


dent's ki 


[e at First Birth 










Independent 
"Varlablea 


ll7 








19-20 




21-23 


No Child 
By Am 24 




b, 


Beta 


b 


. Beta 


b 


Beta 


b 


Beta 


b 


Beta 


Nuinb^ of Siblings 


-.119 


-.175 


-.071 


-.097 


-.028 


-.048 


' .005 


.006' ' 


-.056 


-.046 . 


Occupation of Head 


.002 


.024 


-.0,07 


-.086 


-.007 


-.114 


.006 


.073 


-.002 


-.015 


Mottjer^Educatlon 


-.034 


-.057 


.078 


.146 


, ' .065 


.134 


.063 


.096 


.040 


.046 


) Father 'fl Education 


.140* 


.291* 


.038 


.072 


.060 


.145 


.058 


.112 


.022 


.030 


Intact Family 


.221 


.058 


.191 


.045 


.210 


.052 


-.301 , 


-.053 


-.042 


-.005 


Home Cultures Index 


.363* 


.230* 


.278 


.183 


.392*** 


.246**'* 


.341** 


.158** 


.341** 


.106** 


Parents' 

Educ|tional Goal .636 
Parent-Teacher Help .^6 


.165 
.095 


.640 
.016 


.194 
.024 


.205 ' 
.047 


.070 
.082 . 


.058 


ins 
.081 


.260**,* 


211*** 
.260*** 


High School Currlc. 


-.676 


-.122 


.475 


.112 


.829*** 


,248*** 


1.450*** 


,370*** 


1.66 *** 


.314*** 


'U^e In 1968 


.023 


.019 


-.00'8 


-.008 


-.022 ■ 


.023 


.047 


.037 


-.090 


-.048 


Race 


-.202 


ACA 

-.050 




-.035 


-.478**, - 


.106** 


.081 • 


,012 


.341 


,035 


South, 


-.017 


-.005 


-.628 


-.186 


.277 


.092 


.221 


.052 


.080 • 


.014 


' Constant 


8.15 




10.02 




10.23 




8.48 




10.69 




" F 4..16 
r2 .^57. 

40 ' 




2.76 
.290 

94 




9.71 . 
.381 
202s 

/ 

u 


r ' \ 


18.52 
.513 

224 




'47.29 
.519 

479 ^. 


t 

t ■ 


p < .05 
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childless at ^4 than on that of the young mothers «^ The most striking example 
of this effect Is shown by the pattern of the coefficients for a college- 
preparatory high school currlculiim. For those who bore their first cblld at 
17 or younger, being In a college prep curriculum In^high school actually 
has a negative effect on years of school completed at 24." This effect becomes 
steadily more positive as age at first birth rises, so being In a college 
prep currlcultnn adds 1,5 years of education for respondents who became mothers 
lat 21 to 23 and 1,7 y^ars for those still childless at 24/ 

It Is surprising " that the family, background factors found 'to be important 
in past studies --number of siblings, mother's and father's education and coming 
from an Intact family — are not consistently predictive of educational attaitunent 
within age-at-£irst-bir'th categories. Only among yoiing women who have borne 
a child by >i/ do the number .of siblings and father's education significantly 
influence^ the amount of schooling obtained' by age 24, We feel that these factors 
capture the differing abilities of families of origin to cope with the 
•^burdens posed by their daughters' early chlldbearlng. Families with fewer 
children, for example, should have ntot^resources available to provide for a 
new baby and still enable the yoti^g mother to attend scHool. Similarly, 
families with well-*educated fathers should have more resources to expend in 
handling difficulties posedVby daughters* early chlldbearlng. Among women 
bearing children in their twenties, most of whom have le.ft home, the size and 
composition of the family of origin would understandably have less effect on 
their ability to continue schooling; motivational factors then become correspon- 
dingly more important. 



1. The sample sizes differ greatly between age at first birth categories 
making tests of significance difficult to ^interpret'substantlvely. In these 
domparlsons we will consider substantively significant, whether o,r not statis- 
tically significant, those coefficients w^iich are equal to or larger than .lO, 
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Being white has a negative net effect on education among the youngest 

* . ' . 1 •■ 

mothers and a posltlve^aet-effoct^among the childless, although In neither case 
are the coefficients statistically significant. We will return to this point 
later, ^ - 

These results^ when taken as a whole/ lead us to the following cbacluslon. 
The factors that are Important In the process of educational attainment differ 
substantially for those who bear a child in adolj^scence and those who delay 
motherhood. The characteristics of the family of orientation are most Important 
to the eventual attainment of early chlldbearers. ^ Among those who. postpone 
chlldbearlngy measwes of motivation and encouragement or 'help from others 
are the most important^ factors affecting years of schooling conqilete^ at age 
24; these v^arlab lea have much less effect for those who became mothers in their ^ ' 



teens. is - 

The process of Educational Attainment Among Yourtg Black and White Women (NLS) 
We have hypothesized that black teenagers may actually suffer less of an 
educational disadvantage due to adolescept chlldbearlng than do their white 
couaterparts.' Since teenage parenthood is much more common among blacks than 
among whites, we argued that social mechanisms for dealing with this occurrence 
may be better established among black families and in school systems wi,th a 

high proportion of black students. Other evidence suggests that the presence of 

. . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ( ' 

babies and young children seems to interrupt the lives of black women less than 

it does white women. For example, black women are more accepting of employment 

\ 

1, We do not wish to suggest, of course^ that* family socioeconomic 
is unimportant to educational attainment among any of the age at first birth 
groups. The several measures of family background tend to be correlated, as 
one would expect (reaching a maximum correlation of .66 ojietween mother and 
father's education)^ and a composite measure of^the socioeconomic status of 
the family of orientation ^as a positive impact^among all age at first birth 
groups. We have chosen to^ use the more specific measures^ here 1^ the^. hope of 
capturing the process more precisely. 
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among mothers' of young, children than are whltfe women (Suter and Ualte, 1975) 
and actual participation rates reflect this ^ difference In values (Bowen 
and Flnegan, 1969)* 

^l^test this reasoning we estimated the model; of educational atta inm ent 
separately for whitfes and blacks • Results for NLS women at age 24 are shown 
in Table 12, while Table 13 displays the results for PSID women. The analysis of. * 
covarlance test for differential slopes Indicates, significant dlffelrences between 
blacks and whites in both data sets in the effects of the Independent variables' on 
years of schooling completed [NLS: F(17,1419 » 2.05; p < .05. PSID: F(16,2356) » 
10.2; p<.001], and our hypothesis receives strong support, A first birth ^ 
at 15 or younger results in twice the educational decrement for NLS white 
womein at age 24 as it does for young black wbmen--3.1 versus 1.4 years of school- 
ing, respectively. The comparable losses are 3.1 and 2.0 years for PSID 
women. At every age of first birth, the effect is much smaller for blacks 
in both data sets. Indeed the Impact of^ a first birth^iat 19 or older is posltlve| 
for blacks in the NLS 'analysis, lan unexpected effect for which we have no 
ready explanation.) The coefficients for the other variables in the NLS mo'Sel 
exhibit the patterns found by other researchers using similarly rich data 
sets: parental status-^^ as measured by, father's education is somewhat more impor* 
tant for whites, while educational asp^lratlons and help from others are more 
important for blacks (Portes and Wilson, 1976). 

One could argue that the smaller negfAtlve impact of a birth during the 
early teetns for blacks (han foxj \^ites mights just be due to the lower educational . 
attainmeort. of blacks in the United States. But a restriction in the range of 
' education does' not appear to be the explanation for .thdfe finding. While the 
mean yeard of schooling completed by NLS women at age 24 is somewhat lower for 
blacks than for whites (11.3 versus, 12.6) the standard deviations are very 
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Table 12: Partial Regression Coefficients /Standardized and 
Unstandardlzed) Relating Educational Attainment 
at 24 to Family Background, ^Social and Demographic 
Factors, By Race (Na-tional Longitudinal Survey) 



Indepeildent Variables 



Blacks 






b 


beta 


b 


beta - 


Age at First Birth 


■ } 
\ 








<15 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>24 


-1.468** 

- .751* 

- .030 
.386 
.221 

a 


-.151** 

-.111* 

-.004 

.059 

.032 
a 


-3.110*** 
-1.542*** 
-1.029*** 

- .755*** - 

- .309* 

a 


.178*** 
.176*** 
.127*** 
.125*** 
.054* 
a 


Number of Siblings 


- .038 


-.043 


- .053* 


.048* 


Occupation of Head 


- .007 


-.038 


- .000 


.004 ^ 


Mother's EdudatloA 


.064 


.084 - 


.047* 


.060* 


Father's Education 


.008 


.012? 


.058** 


.088** 


Intact Family of Origin 


.481 


.. 088 


- .097 


.013 


Home Culture Index 


.433*** 


.190*** 


.309*** 


.115*** 


Parents' Educational Goal 


1.249*** 


. 242*** 


.575*** 


.123*** 


Parent-Teacher Help 


.258*** 


.232*** 


.135*** 


.157*** 


High School Curriculum 


. 941** 


.137**. 


1,341*** 


.279*** 


South 


.072 


.014 


- .005 ^- 


.001 


Age in 1968 


.154 


.085 


- .034 - 


.021 


Constant 


, 4.834 




10.731 




" 1 


13.664 
.482 
. 252. 


r 


82.995 
.569 
1,022. 





* 

' ** 



p < .05 
p"< .01 
*** » p < .001 



a - omitted category 
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Table 13: 



Partial Regression Coefficients (Standardized and 
' Unatandardized) of Educational Attainm^t on Age at 
First Birth. Social and Demographic Factors and 
Family Background, by Race (Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics) 



Blacks 



I<7hites 



Age at First Birth 

<15 
16-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
>2k 

Father's Education 

<10 years , 
10-12 y^rs 
>12 years 

Mother's Education 

<10 years 
10-12 years 
>12 years 

Father's Occupation 

Number of Siblings 

Faro Background (1 • Farm) 

Foreign Background (1 - Foreign) 

Southern Background ' 

Age in 1976 



-2.008*** 
-1.310*** 

- .517 

- .34or 

- .699 

a 



a 
.514 
2.070*** 



a 

. 730** 
1.330* 

- .024** 

- .023 

- .502 ,* 
.224 

- .570 

- .j039** ' 



beta 



.185*** 
.226*** 
.073 
.068 
. 110 
a 



a 

.145 
.216*** 



/ 



a 

.194** 
.122** 

.387** 

. 030 

.102 

.008 

.157 

.191** 



-3.143*** 
-2.539*** 
-2.030*** 
-1.530*** 
- .914*** 
a 



a 

.279** 
. 716*** 



a 

. 651*** 
1.316*** 

.017*** 

. .160*** 

.167 

.639** 

.153 

.025*** 



beta 



.136*** 
.318*** 
. 205*** 
,261*** 
.166***, 
a 



a 

.057** 
.lOV** 



a 

.137*** 
.184*** 

.152*** 

.150*** 

.029 

. 052*** 

.027 

. 083*** 



Constant 



F, 



* 

*** 



R 

N ' 

■p < .05 
p < .01 
p < .001 

a ■ omitted category 
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5.500 
.224 

302 
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1 



13. 590 

92.980 
.435 

1827 



39 

similar (2.57 for blacks and 2.35 for whites). This explanation is more tenable 
with the PSID analysis, since the standard deviations differ more (l,/6 for 
blacks versus 2.37 for whites). Replication of this finding on two national 
data sets, however, suggests th^^t race may be a critical moderating factor in the 
Impact of an early birth. Several subsequent analyses will therefore also be 
presented separately for blacks and whites. 
Age at First Birth or Age at First Marriage? 

Among teenagers who marry, pregnancy and birth are often precipitating 
factors, ^nd it is often difficult to sort out the causal ordering. Even 
knowing^ the exact dates of conception and inarri^ge would not allow one to 
be certain of the causal process, since a miscarriage can make a "shotgun" 
weddi^g seem like a "normal" wedding, while a decision to marry can precede 
conception, making a planned, desired wedding appear to be a post-conception 
wedding* A simple resolution of this question is therefore unlikely. 

To provide a start toward the unravelling of this ^ issue; Table 14 presents 
data on different patterns followed by NLS young women who had first births 
during the years 1968 through 1972. Perhaps the most important conclusioti to 
be drawn from this table is the variety patterns For example, among 16- 
year-old mothers, 51 percent dropped out before the year of the birth; but 
among this 51 percent of the girls, 17 percent did not marry, 5 percent had 
married before the year of the birth, and 29 percent married in the year of 
the birth. Another 22 percent dropped out the same year as the birth; about 
half married and half did not. Finally, 9 percent dropped out the year after 

birth, while the remaining 17 percent continued in school for at least two years 

* _ 

after their first child was born, meaning that at most only 26 percent of the 
16-year-old mothers remained in school one'year after their child was 'born. 

When asked why they dropped out of high school, marriage and childbearing 



Table U: The Relative Tiling ot Pint Birth, Karrlage, and the Tenlnatlon of 

Education, by Age of Hother at Her Flrtt Birth: Blrtha Occurring 1968- 
1972 (National Longitudinal Survey of Young Hoien) 

/' ' ■ 

■/ , 

/ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

. / 



Prftcidj[ng 
Years 



Drop«out 
Harriaga 

Marriage 

Drop-out 

Drop-out 



The Year of tha 
Flrit Birth 



The Year After 
the Flrat Birth 



Percent of All Firat Blrtha at Bach Age 



Marriage 



Firat Birth 

Firat Birth 

Flrat Birth 
Marriage 

Flrat Birth 
Vcf Marriage 

Flrat Birth 

ferop-out 
Marriage 

Flrat Birth 
Drop"Out 
No Marriage 

First Birth 
Drop-out 

First Birth 
No Marriage 

First Birth 
Marriage 



Mother continues her education 
two or swre years after first birth 





Age 16 


' Age 17 


Age 18 


Age 19 




3.3X 


14. n 


2i.6X 


S9.'ll 


Drop^^out 


0 


. 1.6\ 


0 


-0 




28.9 


30.2 


'45.6 


33 




17.0 


12.7 


11.7 


11.7 










V, 




10.5 


16.7 


6.7 


4.6 

♦ 




U.8 




2.8 


1.5 




0 


1 

1.6 


2^2 


1.5 


Drop-out 


6.6 


.8 


1.6 


0 


Drop-out 


2,6 


1.6 


1.6 ' 


' 2.0, 



17.1 
lOO? 



12.8 
TOMZ 



6.0 
lOOl 



6.6 
lOOiOf 



25.6 

P 

9.0 
1.9 

1.9 

.6 
2.6 
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76. 



126. 



197. 



156. 



were given as the reason by 56 percent of the white drop-outs and 62 percent 
of the black drop-outs. However, when marriage and chlldbearlng are^^parated ^ 
out, different rjaclal patt^ems emerge. Nearly 47 percent of the oLack women , 
cited pregnancy as their reason from dropping out, while only 7 percent of the 
white women did. On the 'other hand, only 15.3 of the black women cited marriage 
as a reason, while 49 percent of the \^lte drop-^outs gave marriage as an 
explanation (Mott and Shaw, 1978) • This racial differentiation may reflect more 
a differential willingness to reveal a premarital pregnancy by the two groups 
than it does real differences in reasons for dropping out. Perhaps for this 
reason, Mott and Shaw lump marriage and pregnancy together in their discussion. 

To address the question of the relative Impact of age at first marriage 
versus age at fiJst birth, dummy variables for each were Included in multiple 
regressions of educational attainment for both NLS respondents (Table 15) 
and PSID respondent's (Table 16). Four models were run for each data set. The 
initial regression includes neither age at first birth nor age at first marriage. 
The second includes only age at first marriage, while the third Includes only 
age at first birth. Finally, both variables are Included in the same regression. 

Wh^n only one of the two variables is included in the equation, they seem ^ 
to be almost interchangeable. Their effects are about the same. Addition of 

either one increases the by about 5 percentage points in the NLSf and about 

<i 

10 points in the PSID. The coefficients for age at first birth tend to be 

, ' ' ■ /■• . • ■ 

slightly larger in both tables, but not by much. Moreover, the coefficietxts 

» 

for other variables in the model are about the same whether age at marriage or 
age at first birth is included. (The only exception is that the effect of the 
mother's education on her daughter's schooling is larger when age at marriage 
is an independent variable than it is when age at first birth is an inde- 
pendent variable.) Finally, when both variables ire added to the equation 
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T«bla IS: , FtrcUl RtgrasMton Coafriaienta (Scandardizod and Uoacandardizcd) of 
Iducaciooal ACCalDBttnC ac Agt 24 on Taally Aackgrouttd and Social 
and D«w>trapbic Faccara, Uich and Wlchouc As« ac Firtc Birch and 
ifa ac Pine Harriag* (Ntdooal' UongiCudlcal Survey) 



Indapandcnc VarlabUa 



Wicliouc Afa ac FlrfC 
Birch and Vlchouc Aga 



Wlch Aga Ac rirac 
Harrlaga Only 



Wlch Aga Ac Flrac 
Birth Only 



Vlch Aga AC Flrac 
Birth and Aga AC , 
Tlta C Karriag* 





b 


baca 




b 


baca 


D 






baca 


Aga ac Flrac Birch 




















\ * 

^ 18 
19-20 
21-23 
A 24 


- 
- 


- 
- 




- 
- 

- 


- 
- 
- 


— A.OJ*— — — 

-1.437*** 

w ,jijj"— — — 

. ,624*** 

— — 

a 


^02*** 

!l72*** 
. 114 '^** 
.101*** 
.043 
a 


-1.920*** 
-1.007*** ' - 

- .706** 

- .464** 

- .234 

a 


,124*** 
.U9*** 
.086*.* 
.Q73** 
.043 
a 


Aga at Flrac Harrlaga • 

' i ^ 
~ Ifr-17 
18 

19-20 
21-23 
^24 


- 
- 

- 


- 
- 

- 




-2.824*** 
-l.lfll*** 

.499** 
- ,361* 

.228 
a 


• .162*** 

- . 162*** 

- .073** 

- .066* 
.042 

a 


- 

- 

- 


- 
- 


-1.460** 

- .423 - 

- !o35 

- .090 
.328* 

( ^ *. 


.084** 

.038 
.003 
.017 
.. 061* 
a 


Mvaibar ot Slbllaga 


- .060* 


- .037* 




- .033* 


- .031* 


-.049* * - 


.047* 


- .047* • 


.046* 


Occupadoa of Eaad 


.000 


.003 




- .000 


- ,004 


• ,000 


.006 


- .001 


.007 


Mocbar'a Cducaclon 


,063** 


/.081** 




.071*** 


.092*** 


.049* 


.063* 


; .039** 


.077** 


Fachar'a Cducacloo 


.050* 


.077* 




.040* 


.060* 


.034** 


.083** 


.047* 


.072* 


Intact Faslly 


.16A 


.024 




- .034 


- .003 


.020 


.003, 


- .046, 


.007 


HoM CulCura Iada« 


.374»** 


.146*** 




.336*** 


.131*** 


. 331*** 


.130*** 


.327*** 


.128*** 


Paraata' Cducacloaal Coal 


.684*** 


.142*** 




.664*** 


\138*** 


.631*** 


.631*** 


.633*** 


.132*** 


PariAt Taaehar Htlp 


.169*** 


.188*** 




,144*** 




. 143*** 


,X60*** 


.140*** 


.136*** 


High School Currlcttlia 


1.477*** 


. .296*** 




1.320*** 


.263*** 


1.343*** 


,270*** * 


1.310*** 


.263*** 


A(a In 1968 


- .037 


- .022 




- .033 


- .020 - 


- .014 


.009 


- .021 


.013 


Raca 


.103 


.014 




.270 


.033 


- .026 


.003 


-.078 


.010 


South 


- .012 


.002 




• 088 


.017 


.026 


.003 


.037 


.011 


Coaacaac 


9.462 






9.972 


10.043 




10.031 




f 
■ 


96.917 
.316 

U06 






82.622 
.364 

1106 


83.380 
.366 

1106 




66.842 
.376 

1106 





* • p < .03 ^ 

** - p < .01 
• p < . 001 

a • MltCad eacagory. 

- • flBltCad froa ragraaaloa 



\ 
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T«bX« I6l Farcial RafrMslon Coafftcitaca (Staadardiaad aad UnacaodardUad) of 
Cducacloaal Actalsaanc oq Aga ac Flrac Birch, Social md Daaosraphic 
raccora aad Faallr Backtround, tflch and tflctouc Aga ac Flrac Bicch tad 
Afa ac FlriC KarrUga (Piaal Scudy 0f laeoM DynaBica) 







tflcbouc Aga ac Flrac 
.Urth Old Vichout Ago 
^ ac Flrac Harriaga 


tflch Aga At rirac Marrlaga 
Ottly 


tflch Aga AC Flrac Birth 
Only 


tflch Aga ac Flrac Birch 
and Aga ac Flrac 
Marrlaga 






> 






baca 


b 


baca 


b 


bata 


a§s mm Vine 




















'U-17 

IB 
. 1»*M 

2 24 




* 
- 


m 
- 


• 

- 


• 
- 


-2.W7*** 
-2.230*** 
-1.700*** 
-1.230*** 
• .740*** 
a 


- .143*** 

- .288*** 

- .178*** 

- .214*** 

- .132*** 

a 


-1.710*** 
-1.210*** 

- .898*** 

- .821*** 

- .613*** 

a 


- .086*** 

- ,136*** 
• .094*** 

- .141*** 
^ .109 .** 

a 


Af« ^ Flrac Rarrlafa. 




















. iU 
16-17 

la 

19* Zu 
i24 

iac« a - Vhica) 




- 


- 
- 


.2.892*** 
*1.883*** > 
-1,014*** 
- .623*** 
.162 
a 

1-033*** 


- .228*** 

- .315*** 

- .131*** 

- .117*** 
.031 

a 

.174*** 


- 

: 

.773*** 


- 
- 

,128*^ 


-1.850*** 
-1.050*** 

- .A37* 

- .208 
.2b3 

a 

.973*** 


- .141*** 

- .171*** 
* .063* 

- .038 
• 038 

a 

•161***" 


r«dMx*a UtieaeiOB 




















410 yman 
•10-12 yaars 
>12 7«ara 




a 

.027 
.934**« 


a 

.006 
.137*** 


a 

.126 
.933*** 


a 

.027 
.140*** 


a 

.098 ■ 
.986*** 


a 

.021 
.143*** 


a 

.108 
..»H*** 


a 

.023 
,1J8*** 


■stlMr'a Idocaeioa 




















<10 yaara 
-10-12 fan 
>12 y«ar« 




a 

.940*** 


a 

.204*** 
.253*** 


a 

.600*** 
1,447*** 


a 

.130*** 
.192*** 


a 

.608*** 
1.383*** 


"^.132?** 
.186*** 


a 

.374*** 
1.340*** 


a 

,124*** 
.181*** 


fatter' a Occvpacioa 




.013*** 


.139*** 


,010*** 


. 096*** 


.007** 


.067** / 


,008*** 


.073*** 


tatar of Slbllaga 




. ,127*** " 


,128*** 


. ,117*** 


- ,U8*** 


- .U7*** 


- .129*** 


- .123*** 


* .124*** 


fan Backtrovad (1 ■ f aca) 


- .010 


.002 


.054 


1.009 


- .009 " 


- .002 


.042 


.007 


foral^ iaekgrotad (1 


■ Forai^) 


- .009 


.001 


- .903 


- .023 


- ,338 


- .026 

t 


- .374 


- ^029 


Soothan Baekf ro«Bd (1 


• SottCh) 


- .061 


.ou 


,140 


.028 


- .004 


- .001 


,099 


.020 


Aga la 1976 




- .031*** - 


.108*** 


- ,0U*** 


- .133*** 


- .043*** 


- .138*^ 


- .042*** 


- .147*** 


Coaatic 




u.ooo 




U.144 




13.693 




13.360 




n 




79,330 
.291 

2134 




89.549 
.403 

U3a 




84,380 
.389 
2139^ 




70.460 
.412 

2138 





*-^<,01 
•* - ^ <.03 

•** • p < .001 ' 

a ■ esiecad eatcfory 

* ■ oadccad frcs ragraaaloa 




together, they seem to "divide up" the variance between them. The magnittides of 
_ the coefficients for each variable are reduced substantially. The effect o£ 

4 

age at first childbirth retains its statistical significance somewhat better 
and its coefficients remain slightly larger than Chose of age at first 
marriage; however both variables seem to be Important* 

Marriage y then^ does appear to have a clear impact on school drop-out 
over and above that of a birth. Age at first marriage is not simply a 
variable that is a proxy for age at first birth or highly correlated with age 
at first birth; it has a separate and Important^ impact in addition to the 
impact of age at first childbirth. However, on several occasions we have 
introduced the notion that the effects of marriage and childl?irth differ for 
blacks and whites. Therefore, before reaching any final conclusions, it 
seems important to estimate separate models for each group, again adding Che 
age at first marriage and age at first birth variables sequentially. Table 17 
reports results of this analysis for NLS women, while Table IS presents results 
for the PSID womeh. 

Confirming our earlier analysis (based on Tables- 12 and 13}^ age at first 
birth has a stronger negative impact among white women than among black 
women. In fact, when the age at marriage birth dummy variables are added, the co 
efficients for age at first birth remain strong and statistically significant 
among whites but fall to non*signif icance among black women. In part, the 

loss of significance is due to the relatively small black sample size. However, 

f 

this is not the complete explanation, since the incidence of marriage and mother- 
hood is similar, and age at first marriage does remain significant among 
blacks, at least in the PSID analysis* 

Among young black women in the NLS regression, only those births occurring 
at the youngest ages are associated with educational decrements, a trendy that 
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R«Uctng educational \et«lns«oc ac 24 to Faaily B«ck(rounU. Social 
< aa4 [>a»9|r«phle ftetor*. %f Raca Ciaeioaal Loagitudlnal Survjy) 



VhUaa 



CaaaCanc 

It 

* • p <.05 

- p <.0l 

- p <.oox 



10.200 
96.920 
1022 



10.930 

82.600 
.368 

1022 



10,731 

82.995 
.569 

1022 





Wlthouc Afa 
Karrlafii or 
Birch 


ac Flrac 
A(a ac rirat 


iilth A^a at Flrac Marrla|a 

Only 


With Afo AC 
Only 


Flrte Birch 


WlCh Afa 
aad With . 
Marriac« 






bata 


b 


baca 


b 


baca 




Aga a-c rirat Birth 
















' < 13 
18 

IT— <u 

21-2) 


- 
- 

- 


- 
- 
- 


- 

I 

m 


- 

: 


-3.110*** 
-1.542*** 
-1.029*** 

- .735*** 

- .309* 

* 


- . 178*** ' 

- .176»** 

- .127««* 
• .125*** 

- .034* 


-1.I52*** 

- .980*^* 

- .760 

- .569*** 

- .294^ 


Aga at Flrac Harrlaga 












• 




< 13 

"16-17 
18 

19-20 

21-24 ^ 
i24 


- 
- 
- 


- 


-3.037*** 
-1.293*** 

- .616*** 

- ,467*« 
.139 

a 


- .173«** 

- .181««* > 

- ,093*** 

- .089** 
.030 

' a 


- 
- 
- 


- 
- 
- 


-1.657** 

- .552* 

B«A 

- . Viv 

- .137 
.270 

a 


Muibar of Slbllosa 


- .065** 


- .060** 


- ,057^ 


- .053* 


- .053* 


- .048* 


- .052* 


Occupacloa of Haad 


.001 


.ou. 


.000 


.001 


- .000 


- .004 


- .000 


Mochar'a Educacloa 


.061** 


.077" 


.068*« 


. 086«* 


•047« 


^ ,060* 


•058** 


Fachar'a Cducacloo 


.037»* 


,087«* 


.046* 


.071« 


.038*« 


.088** 


.051* 


Inucc raftily of Orlgia 


.063 


.009 


- .U8 


- .019 


- .097 


- ,013 


.152 


KoM Culeura tndax 


.384*** 


.129««* 


.304*«* 


.113*** 


.309*** 


,113«** 


.300*** 


Yaranta' Educatloaal Coal 


.383*«* 


.124*»* * 


.378*** 


.123*** 


.375*** 


.123*« 


.572*** 


Yarant-taachar Balp 


.164*** 


.189«*« 


:i36*«* 


.137«»« 
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ia replicated in the PSlMri^re88dj)n# the negative impact of an larly marriage 
noted among PSID black \^men 'is not replicated, however. This may^be due to 
a weakening of the negative impact of marriage over time, since the same trend 
is apparent when comparing older PSID white women with the younger NLS white 

s 

women. The addition of age at marriage does not result in any major changes 
in the effects of other variables on educational attainment; but it does 
improve slightly the variance explained by these regressions, particularly 
for the PSID black women. 

In sum, early childbearing appears to have a stronger negative impact on 
sch6olUng among whites than blacks, while early mafriage has a negative Impact on 

\;' . 1 ■ ^ ^ 

on botrtv^ whites and blacks. Almost wlthout^exception, the earlier the birth or 
ifia«±age, the more negative the impact on education. There is some suggestion 
of a lessening of the Impact of an early marriage on education over time, but 
little reduction in the impact of an "early birth can be noted. This seems 
reasonable, since combin^^i school attendance with marriage has seemed to ^ecome 
more feasible over the ye^s, (while little has changed over time to mak^'the 
emotional and economic demaitka^f motherhood more compatible with school enrollf- 
ment. \ • ^ * 



1. . The racial difference in these results seem, to Jje at odds with the stated 
reasons givenJ^b^' the young women when they were ^ asked why they had dropped out. 
Whites, as noted on. p||ge 41, cited marriage most frequently, while blacks 
tended more to give dhildbirth as their explanation. This is undoubtedly due 

Prt to the greater frequency of marriage among wjjiites/ who are able to , 
be their drop-out to marriage, although pregnancy is really the reafeon 
tor both the marriage and the drop-out. . Another partial explanation probably ; 
lies in the greater tendeftcyApf black mothers to remain in school through tliePy 
birth of their child (se^ligur^ 2) ; these, mothers were not asked the drop-out " 
question byt .they do appear in our analysis sample. ^ 
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Causality 

As note* above, over half the young women interviewed by the NLS reaiarch 
staff cited either marriage or pregnancy as the reason that they quit school. 
However, since we suspect that pregnancy is the factor that precipitated many 
of these school-age marriages, we wish to explore this issue further. Other 
data presented by Mott and Shaw (1978) support this suspicion. 

Since Mott and Shaw were able to return to the actual NLS interview 

■% 

f 

schedules and develop codes for the month as well as the year particular 
events, they were able to graph the parent status of young women relative to 
the month that they terminated schooling (see Figures 1 and 2). As Figure 1 
'^y^ reveals, about 5 percent of white drop-outs are already mothers when they leave 
school, as are about 20 percent of the blacks. By nine months after leaving 
school, nearly a quarter of the white drop-outs have become mothers, while 45 • 

•r 

percent of the black >irop-outs have. Figure 2 reports the proportion remain-' 
ing in school during the nine months of pregi;iancy and hlrie months ^poat-partum. 



The proportion enrol*fed declines steadily as the pregnaicy proceeds, falling 

/ 

to about 25 percent for blacks at.birth^/^^ 10 percent for whites. Clearly, 
pregnancy and childbirth affect school enrollment. Can measure their 
impact more precisely? 

Two distinct strategies were employed to approach^ the question of the 

causal impact of an early birth or an early marriage on educationalS^ttainment. 

/ 

The transition probabilities strategy will be discussed first. Then results 
from two-stageSeast squares models specJk^ing simultanebus causality will be 
presented* 
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Plgurt 1 Partnt Status by Enrollment Status and Race for High School Dropouts and Graduates 
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Flguro 2 Enrollment StatuB by First Birth Status, and Race for High School Dropouts and GraduuteB " 
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Transition Prdbabilltles; School Drdp-dut . 

Thm detailed annual data on the young NLS women permit exploration of 
the impact of a first tlrth on the probability that a ybung woman enrolled In 
8cho61 will leave school. Although less Information Is available on school- 
age PSID respondents, a similar If more limited analysis Is also possible with 
that data set.^ The dependent variable for the^e analyses Is a dichotomy In 
which 1 schooling termination and 0 schooling continuation. The probability 
that a young woman leaves school during the year between two interviews — the 
trimsltlon probability ~ Is estimated as a function of respondent character- 
istics as well as the occurrence of certain events, such as a first birth or 
marrlHge. Ag^n, resultiT are expressed as adjusted probabilities , that ^ is, 
the likelihood that a young woman will leave school if she marries or has a • 
child, net of the infltlence of other factors. 

The National Longitudinal Survey , Because the determinants of dropping 
out of school are expected to differ among students enrolled at different 
levels, separate^nalyses were conducted for different groups. In the NLS 
analT^Ws, separate regressions were run amon^ students enrolled in school at 
each of five distinct levels. Each level represents a particular number of 
coittpleted grades, as follows: 

(1) some high sc^hool: up to eleven completed grades 

(2) high school graduate: .twelve completed grddes 

(3) some college: more than twelve but fewer than sixteen completed grades 

(4) college graduate: sixteen grades completed . 

(5) post-graduate: more than sixteen grades completed 

These five level's of schooling define five corresponding kinds of school 
exit, one from each schooling level. We assume that fpr all women within a 
particular level of school, the process of dropping out of that level can be 
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described by a single model; but a different model is required to describe each 
o*f the five distinct processes of school exit* Each model describes the i1if lue(1rice8 
on school exit for women who. are at a particular level. The five types of 
exit are as follows:^ 

(1) exit from high school before graduation 

(2) exit after high school graduation 

(3) exit from college before graduation ^ 

(4) exit after college graduation 

(5) exit from post-graduate school ^ 

We operational ize the concept of levjpl by measuring completed grades at 
the start pf the year at risk of exit. Since the NLS interviews were con- 
ducted in the spring of each year, we assume that all persons enrolled full- 
time in school at one survey date could have completed one additional year of 
schooling by the next survey. Thus women eligible for exit type (1) are those 
women with ten or fewer grades completed ^and enroUed full-time in school^. at 
the start of the year at risk. Eligibles for exit (2) are women with eleven 
grades completed. Eligibles for exit (3) are women with 12-14 grades completed. 
Eligibles for exit (4) are women With fifteen grades completed, and eligibles 
for exit (5) are women with sixteen or oaore grades completed ar the start of 
the year at risk. 

The binary dependent variable in each case measures whether or not a 
woman who is enrolled full-time in a particular level of school at the start 
of a year at risk is still enrolled full-time in school at the time of the 
next year's interview. If she is not enrolled full-time in school at the next 
Interview, she is defined as an "exit" from school and the value of the binary 
dependent variable I3 set equal to 1. If she reports that she is still enrolled 
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full-time in school «t th« n«xt interview, she la assigned a z.ero. Adjusted 

probAbllitlas tra presented in Wblc 19, Actual regresaion coefficients are 

reported in Appendix Tables 3-7. * . 

School Exit Among Women With Ten or Fever Years Completed e Of the pooled 

sample (n - 3462) of women enrolled in level (I) — some high school — about 

2 

10 percent ere no longer enrolled full time by the following interview. The 
exit rate is directly affected by a woman's first birth status, but even more 
so by changes in marital status. From Table 19 we see that for 95 percent of 
theee women, no first child has yet been bom, and the drop-out rate Is 9 per- 
cent. For the 1.7 percent who had a first child more than a year prior to the 
etart of the year at risk and who are still in school, the drop-out rate is 
also 9 percent, so that after one year has passed no continuing pressure to exit 
from school seems to be exerted by a first child. However, a woman wha exper- 
iOTced a first birth within the previous year has a considerably higher expected 
drop-out rate of .25, presumably reflecting the pressures of combining school 
attendance with childrearing. \ 

The sharpest increase in exit rate is displayed by the 2.4 percent of 
women in the sample who report a first birth during the year at risk of school 
exit J but the increases depend very much on the timing of the birth with respect 
to marriage. The lowest exit rate for those with a current first birth is 



1. %ote that the dependent variable used in this analysis does not measure 
grade completion, but rather measures whether full-time school enrollment is 
discontinued. Of the women who are designated as drop-outs, some will have 
completed an additional grade during the year at risk, while others will not 
have completed the next higher grade. Moreover, of those who remain enrolled 
full-time in school, some will have completed another grade but some will not 
have completed any additional grade. While sti-ohgly correlated with grade 
completion, the school exit dependent variable is not identical with a grade 
completion variable. The association between grade completion and school exit 
Is shown in Appendix Table 

2. * Note that this group of at risk women is not replenished, unlike the 
other four groups at risk. The size of the at risk group diminishes sharply. 
Roughly 1,730 wotoen are at risk in the first year, 1,200 in the second year, 480 

in the third year, and 52 in the final year. 
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Did not ricilvi public iiflitnci 
Niver iirrlid 

Ever iirrlid > 



Proportion r Exit Proportion txlt Proportion Exit Proportion Exit Proportion Exit 
OtSiiPle Probiblllty Of Siiple FrbbibUltY Of EuyU ProbiblUty 0( gwpli ProbiblUty Of Smpli FrobibllUy 



.017 


.09 


.029 


.30 


« .038 


.19 


,052 


.72 


.070 


.24 




.25 


.01] 


M 


.009 


.19 


. .024 


.25 


.020 


.24 


,m 




,02] 




.017 












M 


.21 


.005 


.50 


.001 


.19 


'0, 




0. 




.008 


.V 


.01] 


.82 


' .008 ' 


,7J 


,004 


.80 


0. 




,001 


.39 


.005 


.« • 


.008 


.55 


,031 


.53 


.010 


.24 


.950 


.09 


.935 


M 


.937 


.19 ■ 


.890 


.72 


.900 


.24 



.457 


,11 


.651 


.40 


.749 


.22 




1 




,543 


.09 


.549 


.62 


.251 


.16 








.061 


.10 


.041 


.48 


.022 


>.29 








,939 


.10 


.959 


.48 


.978 


.20 ■ - 


\ - 







.70 
.70 



.540 
.460 



.24 
.24 



in 

ON 



III. MAJOR CUUIQIT LIFE QUNGES 



Second 01 httc blcth 


.004 


.23 


.007 


.32 


.007 


,39 


.009 


.70 


.020 


. .24 


No stcond or littr birth 


.996 


.10 


.993 


.48 . 


.993 


.20 


.991 


.70 


.960 


.24 


Harrlngi In current yur 


.054 


.78 


.087 


.76 


.160 


.32 


.220 


.82 


.110 


.46 


Haritil split In current yeir 


.002 


.35 


.003 


,30 


.00^ 


.22 


.005 


.76 


,010 


.19 


Renaln >arrled 


.004 


'.35 


,022 


.50 


,065 


.22 


.189 


.76 


.380 


.19 


Renein unaarritd 


.960 


.07 


.888 


.45 


.769- 


.17 


.586 


.63 


.500 


.23 



Overell mm probeblUty 
.2 



.10 



.23 



3,462. 



.48 



.35 



.1,903. 



.20, 



.07 



2,208. 



.70 



.18 



387. 



.24 



.19 



213. 



- ■ oBltted ittm rs|reecloD 



erJc 64 
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•xhlblted by tht 1.4 percent for whom the birth Iji clearly premarital, in that 
no first marriage has occurred by the end of the year. For this group the 
probability of exit Is 23 percent. A substantially higher exit probability, 
39 percent^, is exhibited by those whose first birth Is clearly postmarltal, 
I.e., who were already married by the start of the year. However, drkraatically 
higher school exit rates occur among women whose timing in uncertain, i.e., 
those to whom both a first birth and a first marriage occurred within the current 
year. For this group, almost 1 percent of the sample, a 77 percent drop-out 
rate, net of other relevant factors, was observed.^ 

At the very least, these results suggest that marital status s( the time 
of first birth conditions the impact of a first birth on schooling. They 
also emphasize the importance of m^rlage per se In increasing the probability 
of school drop-out. For example, of the women who marry during the year at 
risk of school exit, fully 78 percent -leave school, compared to 7 percent of 
women who remain single during the year. Of course, perhaps a third of the 
tetxa^^rs who marry are already pregnant (Bureau of the Census, 1978), making 
it difficult to disentangle the effects of marriage from the effects of pregnancy. 
Analyses of women who are married and remain married at this level and at later 
levels suggest that married women who do not have a child during the year 
experience intermediate probabilities of school leaving. That is, they drop 
out more often than single women Sunt less often than women who both marry and 
b'ecome mothers. This suggests a rough ordering among high school age women in 
the likelihood of leaving school. Those who are neither wives nor mothers are 
most lljcely to remain in school. Those who become mothers but do not marry 
are nearly three times as likely to drop outr Those who marry but do not 
bear a child (though some proportion are undoubtedly pregnant) and those 
who both marry and bear a child have th^ highest probability of dropping 
out; nearly 4 In 5 of these women drop out. 
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School Exit Afttr Hlah School Graduation * Th« rtsults thovn In 
Tabls 19 Indlcats that, ovarall, 48 parcant of tha nIs aampla (n « 1903)^ 
laava tha school fyatam batwaan high school and collaga. Of tha 52 parcant 
who do not axlt» 41 parcant raport having complatad high school In tha risk 
yaar, v/hlla 11 parcant hfva not complatad high school by tha and of tha yaar* 
Thus, roughly four-flftha of thosa who ramaln In school actually mmkm tha 
transition to collaga. First birth status has soma dlract Impact on school 
axlt at tha sacond laval, but lass 4-^^^^ than at tha flrft laj^l» and onca 
agaln» marrlaga alona» mora &ban a first birth alona craataa a pofwarful pqll 
out of school 1^ vhlla tha combination of matrlaga and blrtt) f^roducas tha hlghast 
axlt rata. 

Childless woman, women who have had a first birth within the prevlo\(S yea^ 
and who are still In school, and women who have a postmarltal current year first 
birth all have approximately "normal** school exit rates. Women who have had 

a first birth more than a yea^r before have sub normal net exit rates. We hypo- 

i 

theslze that women who have had a birth yet survived In school have abova-avarage 
determination to remain, and succeed la more than overcoming the oi}8tacles to 
combining chlldrearlng with full-time school (roughly 3 percent of the sample is 
in this situation). However, women who combine a current first birth with a 
current marriage have an extremely . high exit probabllity--82 percent. Marriage 
alone generates a slightly slower proportion"-76 percent, though again many of 
these brides are prlgnant. Women who are already married <net of first birth 
status) by the current year have slightly higher exit ratcs-"50 percent. Thus, 
we conclude that among those young women who continue despite marriage or > 

V 

birth, these events do not appear to have significant continuing impacts on ^ 



1. Note that virtually no pooling of observations, and thus negligible 
futo correlation, occurs for this sample. 



school exit lifter the year of occurrence,. Indeed, as discussed above, women 
who manage to remain in school during the first two years of life of their 
.first child have lower exit rates than the sample as a whole. 

Once again, first birth status is likely to have a significant indirect 
effect, increasing school exit rates at this level through Its impact on first 
marriage chances. » , * 

School Exit During College , Twenty percent of the pooled sample (n - 2208) 
of college -women report leaving college by the time of the next year's interview. 
Only a current fi^st birth combined with a marriage or else one which- occurs to 
ah -already married woman act to increase college droJ)-out rates directly. 
Approximately ''narmal exit rates are displayed by women with a ptior first birth, ^ 
women who are childless , and unmarried women who experience a current year first 
birth. But .73 percent of the women who experience both a current year firsi" 
birth and a current year marriage leave college, Married women who experience 
a current first birth also have a relatively high drop-cut probability of 
55 percent ♦ ^ . 

Once again, the message seerns^^-unequivocal, A first birth combined with 

O jr- ' V ' ' ■ - . ■ ■ 

marriage is .considerately less favorable to chances of cont;lnuing school than a^ 
first birth which is not combined with a marriage, A current marriage by Itself 
increases the college drop-put rate to 32 percent,- but this effect is less ' / 

dramatic than it wa^ among high school women. Those women who begin"^ and end 

a . ' • ' ' ' ' - . . ■ . .■ 

the year unmarried have aignificanfcly lower exit rates .(,17). On the whole, * 
the effect of marital change Is somewhat less dramatic at this stage of school, 
though marriage remains an important direct Influence. 

School Exit (a) "jfcfter College Graduation and (b) During Postgraduate School , 

**■ ■ -. ■ 

The two final transitions have substantially fewer observations with which 

to estimate and test appropriate models. Yet we have not comb-^ned the two 



samples, since we hypothesized earlier that they define two distinct transitions 
that may be influenced by different factors. . 

^ • Seventy percent of our sample (n ■ 387) discontinue full-time school after 
college. Given the small samples significant effects are more scarce and esti- ' 
mation efficiency is much lower. Therefore, will only discuss .the direction of 
the findings. First birth status appears to have direct impacts as .follows: 
a . first birth within the previous year is related to a.jiet decrease in'«exit 
rates, as is a current first bijth which occurs to 'an already- married woman 
or to an unmarried woman. Once again, if both first birth and" marriagr^ccur in 
the current year, the school leaving rate is signi^cantly higher. 

Marriage by itself increases drop-^out rates, but the increase, though 
significant, is small. Unmarried women who remain unmarried through the year 
at risk have lower net exit rates. In sum, these results, though based on 

considerably fewer observations than the first three stages, are fairly 

o 

consistent with results from those stages. 

, Finally, ^of our small sample (n =» 213^' of postcollege women, one-quarter drop 

put of school annually,^ For the first time ^here is 4^0/ statistically significant 
impact of first birth status on the drop-out rate. However, once again, a 
curre/it yeaJ ^a griage increases the drop-out rate substantially , . net of back- 
ground variatlrfs and other current life changes. ^ . .-ti^^'' 

Panel Study of Income Dynamics . Since the Panel Study was designed to pro- 
vide information on the economic behavior of . households, this is very little 
information On the behavior of individuals who are still minors. Conseqttently , 
only a very limited V:ransition probability analysis can be conducted. Results 
{fro^ this limited analysis are presented in Appendix Table 8. Adjusted 
probabilities fgx selected variables are presented in Table 20 by way of s ^ 
summary* 
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Table 20: 



The Probability of an Exit Pros ^^hool; Adjusted Transition 
Probabilities (Panel Study of Incooe Dynaalcs) ' ^ 



Age 15-16 



Proportion 
Qf Sample 



•Exit 
Probability 



A&e 17-18 



Proportion 
Of Saapie 



Exit 
Probability 



Age 19-20 



Proportion 
Of Saiple 



Exit 
Probabil 



FIRST BIRTH 



First Birth in Current Year 
First Birth l)i Previous Year • 
First Birth Two Years Ago 
First Birth Over Tvo Yeara* Ago 
Ho First Birth Yet 

• SELECTED OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 
■ «. 

Harried at Start of Year * 
Not Married 

Worked > 30 Hours in Previous Year 
Worked < 30 Hours in Previous Year 
Received AFDC in Previous Year 
Did ^ot Receive AFDC 



,. 04 ^ 


.15 


.05 


•j .14 


.01 


J04 


.04 


.01 


.96 


.05 


.04 


.00 


.96 


.05 


.03 


.15 


.97 


' .05 



.08 

.04 
.02 
.02 
.84 



.07 
.93 
.43 
.97 
.03 
.97 



.41 

.39 
.07 

^01 
.26 



.40 
.26 
.29 
.25 
.13 
.27 



.05 
.07 
.05 
.10 
.73 



.26 
.72 
.54 
.46 
.02 
.98 



.5^ 



.21 
.39 
.29 
.39 
..31 



.25 
.35 
.34 
.30 
.32 
.32 



erall Mean Transition Frobablll 
N 



.05 



.079 



510. 



.27 



.101 



612. 



.32 



.214 



397. 
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' Among PSID young women, as aitnong the NLS young women^,^ first bir^h has 
a significant impact on the probability of dropping "outPof school^ particularly 
among ; the younger noothers* For the girls age 15-16, a first birth in the*cu?^ht 
year raises the drop-out probability from .05 to .is. Even a birth in a' ^ \^ 
previous year increases the likelihood of leaving school to .14. Among the IT'lS / 
year pids., a current birth increases the drop-out probability from .27 to .41v- 




and a birth in. the previous year increases It to .39. Interesting enough, a 
birth more than two years ago is associated with a lower probability of school- . 

feaving. Presumably, those young mothers who have stayed in school several 
years past the birth of a child are particularly motivated. A first birth has 
no statistically significant impact on school exits among women enrolled 
at ages 19-20.^^ : ' Jni \ , 

_ In this analysis, joung women who are employed .are less likely ^Jj^^vop out, 
suggesting that employment serves less as a substitute for education than a 
facilitator of ^schoo-l^enrollment. As in our othe^r regressions, welfare status does 
not have a significant impact, l^arital status at the start of the year at 



risk does not affect the probability of dropping out. Pr^umably, a measure, 
of the occurrence of a marriage during the year at risk, as in the NLS analysis, 

would have registered some impact. While, this anialysis is considerably less 

\ • , * ' ^ 

satisfying than the NLS analysis, it does confirm the association between a 

birth and school drop-but noted in. the NLS data. 

School Exit: Conclusions . Several important summary conclusions should be 

noted. First, among women enrolled in high school, marriage per se and even 

more so marriage combined with childbearing seem to greatly increase the probabj^lity 

of school drop-out. Women who bear a child but do not marry have a lower proba- 

btlity of dropping out than women who marry. Of course, the lowest drop-out 

probabllltJLes are found among those high school students who neither marry nor 

■ / . " 
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• ' - t ^ • . . ^ - . ■ ■ 

have a child. Among women with at least 12 3;^ars of .^schoolt^g; ythe impact of a 
Vlrth still remainjs substantial. % ■ ' 

f^^ ib;, analy^s j^resented thus far, we have assumed that it is the woman's 
fertility 'beihavlor' that is the^ causal factor, that the occurrence of a pregnancy 
forces her to leave. schoQl when. she. would have .otherwise have continued with her 
. educationy^^It is of course possible that some teenage women drop out of^cho^l 
and. then^ having comp]jeted their student days, assume the roles of adulthood, 
lnclud|[ng motherhood. In this case, childbirth cannot be said to cause school 
drop-out. Drop-out may "cause" motherhood. .Afjter finishing her formal education 
— high school, college, or grad school — the woman initiates chtldbearlng.' 
Indeed, this is the typical pattern and -suggests the need to explore tlje^socia- 
tion'within two-stage causal tfi) dels that operationalize both set§ of causal' 
hypothesizes* Spe(jj.f ically , one hypothesis is that an early birth causes' the 
termination of schooling* On the other hand, the longer a woman attends school, 

the longer she may put off marriage and childbearing; and in this sense, school-- 

ji, ' ■ ' 

Ing c^ be said to cause delay of the first birth. cIt is bur expectation that 

causality operates in both directions, though the particular direction may 

depend on the sample of women who are being considered. 

Causal Model Results 

Cross-tabulations of age at first birth by age at termination of schooling 

indicate that onij-y'- among Shildbearers aged 18 and under d^es either pregnancy or 

childbearing precede school drop-out In a subst^tlal number of cases. Of those 

young women who have a first birth while 16 to 18, for example, 70 percent drop 

out of school within a year of that birth (either one'^yfeai: before, in the same 

year, or in the following, year). Of thoM who have a first birth between 19 and 

21, o^ly 25 percent finish their schooling within one year of .the birfh. Most 

women who are 19 or old|y^when they have their first child have terminated their 

r. schooling before the birth. .Given the importance of a high school diploma on the 



job market, the effect 6f terminatJ^^schoQling on later life chances shoxjld 
be much greater if that t*^jplnation occurs before high school graduation, ^ ' 
Thus, although we predict a- simultaneous relationship between education 
and the age at which, a woman bear is her, first child in the /full sample,^ we expect 
the effect of age a% first birth to predominate among tho3e who bear their first 
at. age 18 and^mider. Among those who bear their first child at age 19 or -older, 
we expec^^ thi^ffect of educatioA on age a^ first birth to dominate. To capture 
these expectations, we.haye specified siinultaneous causality between age at 
first birth and educational attainment not only for the total sample, but • 
*also for two subsamples , '^ (1) women 18 or youngefT at the time of their first birth, 
and *(2L)' women 19 or older at first birth, 

Estljnation of the Non-Recursive Link Between Education and A^e at First Birth 

Results from these analyses are summarized in Table 21 for NLS respondents 
and Table 22 for PSID respondents. In addition, t^e results are displayed in 
patfi* model form in Figures 3 and 4. The fu(ll discussion of the work done on 
causal models is discussed elMwhere (see Hofferth an4 Moore, 1978) ; consequently 
only that portion of the model that is pertinent to our current discussion will be 
presented here* (The fiill path diagrams are presented for the interested reader 
In Appendix Figures 1-4.) 

The top panels of Tables 21 and 22 present the two stage least squares 
(2SLS) and the ordinary . least squares (OLS) estimates for women whose first child 
was bom when they were 18 or younger. In the 2SLS estimates, both e^ducatlon and 
age at birth are dependent Variables simultaneously, while in the OLS 

estimates, only one variable is a depend^ t variable at a time. 

Specification of simulta'T^ous causality^^^ports ' the hypothesis that an 
early birth has a causal impact on schbolixig aimong these sub-samples o£'4arg.y 
chlldbearers. In^^act, in the simultaneous model, the impact of a bit^'' 



TABLE il\ 



Standardized OtS arid 2SLS Estimates of the Relationship Between 
Educational Attainment and Age At F^.rst Birth 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



Agt in 1968 



' Ag€ at First Births 18 
Education ^Deocndent 



2SXS 
.193* 



Fsr^ncal Socloacoaonic Status- 
intact Family of Origin . 
Aga at First Marriage 
Urban Background 
Farm Background 
Horn School Environmnt 
Nufflbar of Siblings 
Educational' Attainmant 
Age at First Birth 

N 



.422*** 
-.138* 

c . 
.656* 
.42 

^106 



QLS 
. 173* 

b 

b^ 

b 

. b 

b 

.432*** 
-.236** 
c 

.375*** 

.46 

106 



Age at First>^irth Dependent 



2SIS 
a 
ra 

».;i8o* 

.171* • 
- a 

a ^ 
^ a 

a 

: 170ns 

, c . 

18 ' 
106 



QLS 

b . 

•b., 

-.236* 
.214* 
b 
b 
b 

b " 

.416*** 

' c 

.28 
106 



18^ Age at' First Birth 6 27 





2SLS 


OLS 


2SI^ 


QLS 


Age in 1968 


a 


b 


a 


b 


Parental Socioeconomic Status 


.161* 


.171** 


a 


b 


Intact Family of Origin 


a 


b 


a 


b 


Age at First Marriage 


a 


b 


.348***' 


.360*** 


Urbaa Background 
Farm Background 


a 

.193** 


b 

.190*** 


.134* 
a 


.145* 
b 


Homft School Cnvironi^nt 


.505*** 


.476*** 


a 


b 


Number of Siblings 




b 




b 


Educational Attainment 


c 


c 


. 3^6 ^^^^* 


.385*** 


h 

Age at First Birth 


^250* 


.277*** 


c 


c 


r2 




.52 


.33 


.35 


N 


223 


223 


223 


223 


\ 

a variable Included In model but not this equation ' 
b variable excluded from thl^ equation ^ 
c variable Is^ dependent variable in this equation 
* p < .05 
f* p < .01 

r* p. < .001 

\ 7/r 




< 



\ 
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TAbl« 22: SUndardisttd OLS «nd 2SL3 E^ClnatM of Che ReUdonshlp 
B«CM«a*Myeac^on and Ag« ac First ^rth (P«n«l Study of 
Incom 0yn«alc«)_^ 

at First Birch <I8 





r - 






Age at 






^ Education Dependbnt ^ 


'J 


First Birth Dspandenc 




2 8LS 


OLS 




2 SLS 


OLS 


Agm in 1976 


-•119» ' 


-.051* 




.119* 


,.265*** 


Parental SE3 


.224*** 


.370*** 


*■ . * ■ 


.093 


.076** 


Whlta 


-.166** 


-.012 




.068 


— 091*** 


FacB Background 


.013 


.062** 




-.011 


--002 


Southam Background 


a 


b 




-.233*** 


-.005 


NUBoar oz oxoxsji^b 


-.247*** 


-.168*** 




a 


b ■ • ' 


Oldaat 




— -UO**^" 






V ' 

D. 


Catholic * i\i 




b 




«083 


*012 


iga at First Marrlaga 


a 


b 




'a 


b 


Education 


c 


c 




-.047 


.375*** 


Aga at First Birth 


.178** 


-348*** 




c 


c 










f 






.195 




I 


.156 


N 




347. 






347. 






Ase at First 


Birth 


>18 




- ■ . 
Aga in 1976 


-.079 


-.043 




.122*** 


-.099*** 


Farantal SE5 


. 386*** 


.381*** 




-.093 


.034 


Vhlta 


.009 


.032 




.039 


.056* 


Farm Background 


.020 


*033* 




b 


b 


Foreign 


-.053* 


-.069** 




b 


b 


Southern 


^ -.022 


-.007 » ■ 




.034 


.044 


HuStbar o^t Siblings 


-.175*** 


-.188*** 


• 


.070 


.042 


Oldest 








.027 


.055 


Catholic 


a 


5 




-.030 , 


-.040 


Age at First Harrlaga 


-.074 


.168*** 




r .550*** - 


.643*** 


Education 


c 


c 




.200 


.085*** 


Age at First Bir<^ 


.304 


.111*** 




c 


c 


r2 




.309 






.471 


N 




1,352. 




1. 


352. 















.1 
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a " variable included in model but vnoc this equation 

b «■ variable excluded from this aquation 

c * variable ^K^epcndenc variable In this equation 



* - p < .05 
• • p < .01 
»** - p < .001 
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Figuts 3; C«usAl Mod«X of thm Asaodaclon Btcvsan Kg% ac First 

Blrcli md $chooJ:ing Apong Wcnan Ag« 27 » Vho Bora thaler 



A/ 



FiriC Child B«for« Aga 19 (NaclpoU. Loagltudlnal^Surv«y)* 



V; 



Intact Family 
of Origin 



Aga air First 
Karrlaga 



Huabar of 
Siblings 




J 



Othar Family la coma 



Hoaa/ School 
Envlronmant 



a/ 



Standardlzad Cocfflclanta 

N 106 ..... 

Tha full cauaal oodal Is prasantad In A|n?andlx Flgura I • Tha csuaal Dodel 
for KLS voman wfaoaa Irst child vas bom at aga 19 or latar la praaantad la 

rpandlx Flgura 2. 
* • p < .05 
** « p < ,01 
*** - p < .001 . • 
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rigurs 4: q«us«l Mod^ of Cl\« AksoclAtlon^ Between Age et Fli^sc 
Birth end^^choollag Among Women In 197^, Who Bor^ 
melr P«t ChUd Before Age 15 (Panel Si^udy of 
^ In^otte Dyni«Ic»)£/ 



Number of Children 



Sottthejif 
• Beckgtound 



Age 




Age 



Rkce 



^Standerdlzed Coefficients 

N - 347 ^ . . 

The full ceueel^del Is presented In Appendix Figure 3. The ceueel 
oode^ for PSID vomen whose first child wme bom et eg^e 19 or leter Is 
presented In Appendix Figure ^ . 



* - p < .05 
*♦ - p < .01 
**e . p < >,001 



/ 
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strengthened in the NLS eijtiation, though weakened slightly in ^ 

the PSID equation. On the other hand, there is no evidence that schooling 

affects age at first childbirth in the simultaneous model. In other words, 

the caus^ direction Is from childbearing to schooling* The effect of the 

age at which a woman has her first birth seems to be very strong she has that 

first birtfi while she is yet of high school age/ but there is^ no evidence of 

reciprocal causation. * 

- ■ . . . / 

When women who were at least 19 at the' time th^ir first child iwas bom 
.are considered, however (see the bottom panels of Tables 21 and 22) , the picture 
is quite different. Among NLS mothers who were at least 19 when the^r first 
child was bom, there Is 'evidence of simultaneous causality. The impact of a 
birth on education is much smaller than it is among the school-age mothers 
(.250 versus ,656 for the younger mothers), while the impact of schoolingn^ 
age at first birth becomes significant and large. Indeed, among mothers at 
least 19 at their first birth, the imifact of schooling on age at first birth 
is larger than the impact of a birth 9n schooling. Among PSID mother^ who were 
at least 19 at first childbirth, neither effect is statistically significant; 
factors otljer than education determine the timing of the first birth amqng 
these older women and factors other than fertility determine educational attain- 
ment. Thus, the crucial causal impact of a birth on educational attainment seems 

concentrated among teenage mothers. This makes some intuitive sense. 
Among women who become mothers at older ages, more varied and personal factors 
are likely to affect schooling and the timing of childbearing. Among women who 
first become mothers during the high school years, however, the fact of that - 
birth seems to intrude^ and) supersede' other factors that would normally determine 
educational attainment. ' * • . ' - 
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SUMMARY AND COHCLUSIC»TS . \ 

Given the Importance of education to later economic and social status, 
it is surprising that the Impact of an early birth on young women's educati<mal 
attainment has not received much attention from researchers in the past. A 
ijtrong negative association between age at first childbirth and years of 
schooling completed has been documented; but these associations have not been 
tested within statistical models that control for Important social, econoniic, 
and motivational factors. Therefore it is not clear whether the attainment of 
young women is inhibited by having a first birth at a young age or whether the 
achievements of early' chlldbearers are limited by personal and social character- 
istics other than their agekt^first birth. 

The Impact of an'garly First Birth . ^ 

Results from our analyses clearly indicate Jthat early childbearlng is 
associated with significant educational -losses . Among the young women age 24 

in thq^National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) sample, girls who bore a child ^t. 

i' ■ r 

15 or young^er completed •only 9 years of school on ther average • Those who, had 
a First birth at 16 or 17 completed ten and one-half years, on the averc^e. 

When, the effects of factors such as family bacfgrotind, educational goals, 
and age at marriage are controlled for statistically, ^oung women who had a 
first birth at age 15 or younger were found to completesnearly two years less 
schooling than the young women who were still childless at\a9e 24,. The impact 
of teenage ^childbearlng occur^net^f .these other>^actors% \Cn every analysis, 
age at first birth was the strotf^est or one of tBie st'J^T^eHt influences on 
schooling « 
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Age at First Marriage 

Early marriage also has a significant negative Impact on the years of 
schooling a young woman la able"t6 complete. It Is' difficult to sort out the 
effects of an early birth from early marriage, since they so frequently occur 
together. However, It Is clear that the young woman who both has a child and 
who mlfrrles Is the most likely to drop out ^f school. The yqung woman who 
bears a child but does not marry is only half as likely to drop out as the 
young woman who becomes both a mother and wife. Whether she marries or not, 
thpugh, the sc|iool-age mother is considerably more likely to discontinue her 
formal education than ^ teenager who has not borne a child. 

i 

Catching Up on Schooling Over Time 

We looked at educational attainment among young women in the NLS sample' 
at age 18 and 21, as well as at age 24. Our goal was to examine the possibility 
that there is an initial loss which is overcome by the young women as the 
years go by. On the contrary, the young mothers did not seem to catch up with 
their later-bearing peers. In fact, the gap between the young mothers and the 
young women who are childless at 18, 21, and 24 increases as the^ childless women 
continue their schooling. 

/ Subsequent analyses on Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) data suggest 
that some increased iij education do occur even though the young mothers do not 
catqh up. For example, among the PSID women aged 22 to 34, those who became 
mothers at age 15 or less completed 1Q.4 years of schooling, compared to 8.9 
years among the NLS women. Among PSID women who became mothers at 16 or 17, 
the mean is 11.0, compared to 10.5 Among the NLS mothers; While these 'ar6 not 
particulary impressive gains, they d^o^>sihow that some women manage either to 
return to school,' attend adult education, or perhaps pass a high school equiv- 
alency lamination. age 24, fewer than 10 percent of the youngest NLS 
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' mothers are high school graduates. However, among PSID women aged 22~'T^o 35, 
40 percent of the blacks and 24 percent of t^ whites had managed to. secure 
a high school diploma. This is an important gain, since evidence suggests 
that women who achieve at least a high school education are only, half as 
likely to live in households receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (Moore, 1978), Nevertheless, in no Instance do even half of the ' 

women who became mothers at 17 or younger manage to acquire 12 years of 
education. For most of the young mothers, then, an eaVly birth appears to 
pose more than a temporary setback to schooling. 
The Process of Educational Attainment 

\ ^ Another analysis, suggests that the factors that ^are Important to the 

process of educational attainment differ between young women who bear a child 
during the high school years and those who delay. Among 'those who postpone 
ct^dfaearing, motivation of the individual and encouragement or help from 
others are the most important factors related to years of schooling completed 
at age 24. However, for teenage mothers, the characteristics of her family 
are most important. A girl with an advantaged family background — fewer \ 
siblings, higher father's education, and an intact family — probably * has an 
easier time coping with the responsibilities of a new baby while also finding 
it passible to attend school. The impact of the parent's educational goal 
for her and being in a college prep curriculum are far less important to (;he * 
teenage childbearer than to the childless teenager, presumably because the 

, realities of motherhood make if difficult for her to realize previous goals, 

whatever they are.^ ' ^ 

Race jj. - 

. In the NLS analyse* ,«after controlling for age at first bJrth, family 
background and motivational factors, the young woman's race has only a tiny 

it 
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and nqn-slgnlf leant effect on schooling. Yet we know that teenage child- 
bearing has an Impact on/educatlonal attainment and that early chlldbearlng 
Is considerably more common adon^ blacks in the United States, Further [ 
analysed were therefore conducted for blacks and whites separately, with . 
interesting results. 

We had hypothesized that |;)lack f^ales would suffer less of an educa* 
tlonal disadvantage from adolescent chlldbearlng than their white peers. ^ 
Sln#e teenage! parenthood is much more common among blacks than among whites, 
social mechanisms for dealing with this occurrence seem likely "to be better 
established in black families, and neighborhoods or in school systems with a 
high proportion of black students. , Other evidence suggests that the presence 
of babies and young children Interrupts the live^ of black women less than 
those of white women, tn line with this reasoning, we do find that early child 
tearing has far less eff,ect on educational attainment among blacks than among 
whites. In fact, when variables measuring the woman's age at first marriage 
plus measures of background and motivation are inclu^ded in the regression 



equation, the coef f Icifei^ts .for age at first birth r^ain strong and statis- 
tlcally significant among whites but talk to non-significance among black ^ 
women. Ami^g young black women in the NLS regression, only those "births- 
occurring at the youngest ages are associated with educational ^tiecremerits, 
a trend that is replicated in ^he PSID regression. The negative impact of 
an early marriage notfed among PSID" .women is not replicated, however. This 
-^may be due to^ weakening of the negative impact of marriage over time,^slnc^ 
the Impact of .an early mal^riage is also weaker ^among youn^ NLS white women 
than.it is among older PSID whlte^ women. This sterns reasonable, since ^ 

s 

•combining school attendance wltti marriage seems to have become easier over 

tl^e years, while little has changed over time to make^the emotional and 

■ i ■ ■ > "" ' 



economic demand/ of motherhood mprtf^compatlble wi^j^^^^riol enrollment. 

In sum, e^rly. chlldbearing appears to have 14l||iig negative litfpact on 
the educational attainment of whites, and a moderate (If not statist Ically*" ' 
significant) negative impact on the schooling of black women. Early marriage 
has a negative impact on the schooling of both whites and blacks, althbugh"^- 
. the negative impact of marriage seems to have lessened somewhat In recent 
years . 
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Causality 

When asked why tSey had dropped out of high school, over half of the NLS 
respondents gave marriage or pregnancy as . their reason. Since we know that 
many school-age. marriages involve a pregnancy, the effects of Tboth factors 
were explored in -an" analysis of the probability of school drop-out. 

« . ~ - 

These transition probability results indicate that marital status" at 

' ' ^ ' W- ' ^ •' ■>■■■■'■ 

the- time of the first Tiirth conditions^ ' ii^act of that* birth on schooling. 

For example, of tKe youhg woii^gfcpi^h- grade or lower, ^of those whV both 

marry and, have d Baby durlnr^jB^ at risk, ^""l^rcent leave . school. 



itercen 

Among those who mafi^ but do x^bi%a^ u live birth tVat ye^r^ 78 nercent- 
nevertheless drop out.*' ;of-,9oursa; many of these brides are pregant, which 



iaake.s it difficult tb di^^Eingle the effects ^ marriage from the effects of 
pregnafflfcy. , V*men who ^t^yalready married , and who do not have a chUd during 
the year expei^€mc^^teriiediat4 p(^babHitles of school leaving. That Is, 
- they drop out 'more' of tin '"than s^gle women butvless of ten than women who both 
-marry and become mothers. Women who become maimers- but do not mariy are 
.nearly three ^s as-klkely to^ drop out. as; non-mothers', ^^they are. less ' 
'likely to quit school Chan women who marry ."^ Thus, the^e^is a rough ^rderii^ 
^Smong high school age women in the' likelihood of leaving schqo\. Those vho 
>are neither wives nor motlifters are mopt likely to^remaln in school; only 7-9 
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pertffi^* **^«ip out. Those who become mothers hurt do not marry are nearly three 
^^tiia.eB ^ ^lk«ly ^'^op. out. Those who marry but do not bear a child , (though 
some P^^^^^tion are undoubtedly pregnant) and those who both marry and bear 

'^^Vq Vhi highest probabilities of dropping out; nearly 4 in 5 of • t 
"^^^e y^^5 vomen quit school. . ' . 

approach to the question of xausallty involves development of 
cau^ar/^^ Path models, in which the variables "age at first childbirth'* and 
"ye^^^ ^cfto^li^g" are allowed to affcat ot^ another. These analyses 
indicat^ among women who have a child when they arc age 18 or younger, 

the caus' >v ^^rect^jon Is from childbearing t£ schooling, this pattern was found 
in'^al)^^^ both , the youij^ NLS vomen and the older PS M women. It sub- 
^tan^^^^^^ ttJe- expectation that the age at which a woman bears her first child 
has ^ strotgt impact on educational attainment i£ she has that first 

bitth vt*^^^ ^tlfl in high school. The nuAber of years of high school that a 
girl ^i^^shed has no reciProc^ effect on the. age at which she bears that 
firs^ rl^H^^ Among older mothers, however, ^causality was found to, flow in ' * 
" botl 

in the NLS sample, chough the effect of education on child- 
beairi^S ^ ^omewhat stronger than the impact or childbearing on schooling. 
- Amorjg P^^^ olde^^ mothers, no statistically significant associations were 
found/ the primary^ effect of a birth on educational attainment occurs 

among ^^^^^ ^omen wtjo beat^Thelr first child during the high school years, 
/■* I^* our xesuits^dlcate that an early birth affects 'the amount of 

^ young woman is able to' complete, even when family bacjcg round ^ 
and tiio^^^^tioi^ are controlled and particularly among whites. Eafly marriage 
also^^^ ta have d strong negative effect on scho^oli^igj though the effect 
^ may tiaV^ ^^^^ened over tl^ie. Our analysis also supports the view that an 
earlf ^^^^^ plays a causal role in school drop-oi^; \5rhile not all" or even. 
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most drpp-outa are due to preghancy, among those girls who become pregnant, 
the pregnancy se^s to greatly increase the chances that a girl will drop out 
over what her cHances would have been if she hik not becomiB' pregnant. Finally, 
we find little evi!dence that teenage mothers ^^re later able to catch up with 
their peers who delay childbearing. Rather, an early first birth seems to 
result in a life- long loss of schooling. 




Appendix Table^l: 



Definitions, Means and ^Standard Deviations 
of Variables by Age 18,21-, and 24 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



Am 18 



mil 

AIB2U23 



•r of 

Oceaf«claft 
of HMd 



Mucition 

ZatMc fully 
■saa Culcur* 



COAi 



Ugh Sc^l 



ihabar of yoora qt MhMllBt 
cosflocod «c 13, 21, 24. la yur« 

A90 AC fine birth Itoo tli«a t6 
• 1» ao ■ 0) 

Aco AC first blttli II eo 17 
(yoo • It 00 ■ 0) 

Ago at first birth II (700* 1* 
00 • 0) 

A^m sc first birth 19 to 20 
Cyoo • L, DO • 0) 

Ago AC first birth 21 to 23 
(yos • 1, 00 • 0) 

So dUldrn by 18, 21, or 24 
Cyos 1. 00 • 0) 

lo B poMdoits BUBhor of siblla$« 



Tho oceufsciMkL ttstos of tho 
hmmi of rospoodoat's housohoidv 
by tho Ooseao StS seslo 



!4BChor's odiacstloaal sttilnasin 
la yosth 

rsehor's sdueacloool sctsttwowt 
la joors 

Stmctors of fsaily of ongia 
(istset • 1« act lacsat • 0} 

luMsx of hoao^eolturo rasf laf 

0 (low) to 3 (hith) 

Gcpoccacioaa of raopondotit'a 
pariocs ytoft aho was 14 fo# har 
tiltlaato odwcar tonal ♦ttaiitaont 

ladas of eho aaooat of oseoarafoMat 
t» tp to eallat* tho roopJotfaaC s^c 
f fMi pstaats sad cMthofs rsagias 
fraa 1 (aoao) to 9 (lots). 

Ujh school <«rrt<ttXiA 
(ealXofa ptwp* * 1* ochac - 0> 

la yaar< 

loofaadaac^a raea 
(t«bito • U bUck • 0) 

tofioa of rasldaaea'vhaa eho 
raayoadfot waa 14 (Soath • It 

0^ 



11.32S 
.02f 
.Of7 



^fcaadard 

Dayiatloa 

1.2S2 
.167 
.29i 



•a73 

3.306 

36. 3*6 
11.033 
10.990 

.asa 
2.394 

.571 

3.aQ9 

.362 
16* 001 

.673 

•aoa 



.331 
2.330 

24.301 
2.643 
3.363 
.330 
.137 

.493 
2.546 

.ai 

U366 

.331 

.462 




.013 

• 163 



34.971 
10.631 
10.646 
.161 
2.377 



.2n 

.371 



.636 .473 
3.030 2.323 



:4.027 
2.900 
3.312 
.346 
.170 



.343 .496 



3.426 :.63a. 

.389 . 4U 

19«036 1.399 



.680 .323 



,.309 



.461 



12.460 

.026 

.086 

.093 

.186 

•203 

.402 
2.993 

33.186 
10.342 
10.183 
.661 
2.264 

.306 



3.063 

.366 

Z2.00 

.690 
• 324 



Jtaadsrd 
Ooirlation 

2.403 

.135 

.264 / 

.293 

.369 

.404 

\ 
.490 

2.313 

I 

24.273 
3.094 
3.67S 

.347 

.941 

.300 

2.679 _ 

.463 
1.434 

.314 
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Appendix Table 2: 



Variables, Def InitiQns , Means and Standard 
Deviations for' Education Analyses ^Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics) 



%t flnr Birth 

< 13 

u-17 
II 

19-20 
U-23 

Acs' At first Harrlaca 

< 13 
1« 

19-20 
21-13 

Ac* la 197ft 



bchcr*a Idncatinn < 10 Taan 

- 10*12 Taara 
> 12 Taars 

ftulMr'a Occqya tl oo 



Veralfa BaefcymBd 



2lBClMr*a UoeatloQ < 10 Taara 

- 10-U Taara 
> U Taara 



of 31bllasa 
SaotlHiB Backgrtnaid 



DaglaitXon 



Taara of Scho^lins Coaplatad by 
Baapoodaac In 1976 

laapoodaac'a Ata at Cha Birth of Bar 
Mxat Child: DtOHr Varlablaa 
(1 - Taa) 



laapoadJae'a A<a at Tlrat Karrlaca: 
17 ^riablaa (1 - ta#) 



laapoadaat'a 4ca In 1976 la Taara 
BMpoadaae «aa Aakadi "Vhara Did Tou 

laapaadaa^ vaa Aakad. Hsch 
Kdueatloa Did Tour Fathar Baia? 



3e«tQa of Baapoddaat'a Taehar'a Job. 
tfaaaurad by Cfaa Duaeaa SH Scala 
(tacM at al., 1972) 



12.290 



.014 
,098 
.062 
.194 

•a4 

.419 



laapondaat Crtar Op In a^ foralsa 
CoiacrT (1 • Taa > 

toapendane via Aakad, '*How Kuch 
education Did Toa^j^athar Hav*? 

Htabar of laapondant'a Slblla«a 

Vbathar Kaapoadaat CraM 0^ la cha 
Sooth (1 - South* 0 - Othar) 

Baca of laapoadant (1 - Milca, 0 - 
Black) [Tba aaall oiflbar of aoB-iftlta/ 
aoa*blacks ara axdudad ftoo cha 
«Mlyala.] 



StAdard 
Davlatloa 

2.J07 



Haas 



Whieat 



12.482 



S taadard 
2.366 ' 



Haan 



.lla£ka. 



,U3 




,014 


.103 


,278 




.097 


.296 


,241 




,061 


.239 


,393 




.203 


.403 


,410 




,242 


.429 


.494 




,383 


,487 


4 







.034 
.182 
.U7 
.230 
.254 
.143 


.182 

.386 1 
.343 1 
.433 ^ 
.435 
.350 


.035 
1 .195 
L .131 
^ .271 
.239 
,109 


.358 
• 445 

.427 
.312 


37.209 


8.115 


36,659 


7.916 


.198 


.398 


,208 


.406 


.456 
.412 
.132 


a 

.492 
.139 


.469 
.378 
.133 


a 

,483 
,360 


36.824 


21. 877 


" 36.321 


20.351 


.032 


.177 


.038 


.192 


.389 
.503 
.108 


a 

.301 
.3U 


.408 

.466 
.126 


a 

.499 
.332 


J.724 


2.326 


3.400 


2.213 


.299 


.458 


.230 


.4U 


.«23 


.391 

1 







U,404 



.027 
.102 
.066 
,143 
,083 
.580 



.030 
.123 
. .066 
.144 
.329 
.308 

30.773 



,150 

,392 
1,573 
,033 



40.052' 



,004 

.318 
.675 
.027 

5.099 



.622 



Scandard 
' Davlacion 

1.760 



.162 
.303 
,248 
.350 
.276 
,494 



.172 
.329 
.249 
.331 
.470 
.462 



^ 8.336 



.358 



,495 
.184 



28. 8U 



,060 

a 

.469 
.161 



2.29^ 



aKttt,d ue.toiy 
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. Appendix Table 3: School Drop Oxit Probabi;J.ity , Some 
' iy.gh School, 1968-72 (National 

. " Longitudinal Survey) 

/ . ... ^. , . 

Eliglbla: Women enrolled full time and with gradaa comple'ced leaa than or equal 
Dependent Variable: « 1 if not enrolled full time at t+I; mean « .099 



to ten at t 



Independent Variables 


> 

Mean of 

Independent 
varlaoL« ^ 






B 


Beta \ 

[- 


I. FIRST BIRTH 






) 


Prior Flrar Birth 


2.0U 


ACQ 




Prior First Birth One Y«ar 


.91 


.099 


.031 


Ago , 






/" 


CI. OTHER CHARACTEHISTICS 








White 


887. 


-.030 


-.032 


Year 1968 


49% 


-.087*** 


-.145*** 


1969 


35 


-.027 


-.042 


1970 


14 


a 


a 


1971 


.2 


a. 


a 




O a ^ 7 






Education-mother 


11.0 /ears 


-.0034 


-.032 


Education* rathe r 


11*^ years 






Home culcure Index 


2.4 


-.0090 


-.025 


Never Married 


991!: 


-.048 


-.017 


Worked Zero Weeks 


54% 


-.019* 


-.032* 


[I. cuRmrr major life changes 








First Birth; Timing 






Proiarital 


1.44% 


, .010 


.004 


Unoertain m 


.831 ^ 


-.16 


-.048 


Postmarical 


.10% 


.17 


.018 


Birth, First or Later 


2.83% 


.13 


.017 


Marriagtfv 


3.375: 


.71*** ^ 


.43*** 


f- 

Constant Term * 




.276, 




r2. 


.252 F - 42.9 


N - 3462 





* » p < .05 

** - p < .01 

''i*** » p < .001 

a ■ omitted category' 
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Appendix Table H: School Drop Out Probability, High S"chool 

Graduates 196&-72 (National Longitudinal 
Survey) 

BIlglbl«J WofWn Enrolled full with •j.aven grades cobpleced at t 

0«i>«iid«ac Vatiable - LJLf not «nrol4ad_Jull time at t+1 mean - .476 



Independent Variablea 



Mean o£ 

Independent 

Variable 



Beta 



I. FIRST 0IRTH 

Prior First Birth 

Prior First Birth One Year. 

Ago - 

II. OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 

Birth Cohorts 1932-1954 
1948-1951 • 
1940-1947 

Year 1968 
1969 
1970 . 
1971 

Parent Teacher Help 
Education-father 
Home CuXc^e Index 
College Cuirriculum 
Never Married 
Worked Zero Weeks 
Wage Rate ' 
□eoand for Feoiale Labor 

HI. CURRENT MAJOR LIFE CHANGES 
'First Birth Timing 
i^emarltal 
Uncertain 
' ^ Postmarital 

Birth, First, or Later 
Marriage 



4. IX 
1.3% 



76:i 
23:1 
17. 

281 
31. 6Z 
20. 9Z 
6.41 

11.21 years 
2.45 
33% 
977. 
357. 
647. 
31 



.5Z 
1.3% 

.51 
3.17. 
8.7% 



Constant Term 



r' - .334 



34.8 



-.18* ) 
.18 



.12** 

a 

a 

•11^7 
. .056* 
-.12*** 

a 

-.056*** 
-.029*** 
-.0047 

T..21*** 

.15* 
. 22*** 
.058*** 
-.0053* 



.19 

.24 <C 

.11 

.16 

.31*** 
.751 

N - 1903 



J 



-.07* 
.04 



• 10** 

a 

a 

.037 
.051* 
-.11*** 
a 

..27*** 
..19*** 

-.0067 
..20*** 
.055* 
.21*** 
;097*** 
-.045* 



.028 
.055 
.015 
•05 

. 18*** 



* 
** 
*** 



p < .05 
p < .01 
P < .001 



a " omitted category 
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AppendlJtTabXe 5: Schpol Di'op Outi^Probability , Sotoe College 

1968-72 (MatJLonal Longitudinal Survey) 




Eligible: • Wooen •arolled full clm^ and with 12-14 j^ears cotofllaCad aC c 
DependenC Variables: ^1 If «6t enrolled full \claM< at ' t-^l ; otean ■ .201 



4 



II. 



in. 



FIRST BIRTH ^ 




Prior Ftrst Birth 




Prior First Birth Oa« Y««r 




Ago ^ 




OTHER CHARACTSRISTICS 




Birth Cohorts 1^52-54 


327. 


1948-1951 






6.5% 


Yaar 1968 


217. 


1969 


. 227. 




237. 


1971 


34Z 


Parent iMcher B«lp 


7.3 


Hoffltt Cultura Index 


2.7 


Collage Curriculum 


4Z 


^'Vorked 0 Weeks 


TS% 


Received Public Assistance 


2.11 


Wase Rata 


si 09 


Demand for Female Labor 


31.7 . 


AFpC Benefit Level 


$253. 4a 


Dull ' 


IW 


Divorced 


. .4Z 


Widowed ^ 


.06X 


CURREUr MAJOR LJFE; changes 




First Birth Timing 




Premarital 


, , -IX 


Uncertain 


. .8Z 


Postmarltal 


-.at 


"Birth, First or Ifslter 


2.4Z 


Marriage 


16Z 


Remain Unmarried 


777. 


Constant Tenn 






.071 



Mean of 
Independeoc 
Variable 





,13 



.029 
.011 



.015 
.066 
a 

.058 
.074* 
.024 
a' 

• ,11*** 
.035 . 

-.080*** 

-.068* 
.036 
.063* 
. 083*** 
.043* 

-.069* 

-,027 
.043* 



-.016 

.053 
.38 

.073 

.094* 

-.052 



P - 6.68 



N - 2208 



* 

' ** 
*** 



p < .05 

P ^ -Ol 
p < .001 



a - omitted categjory 
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Appendix Table 6: School Drop Out Probability, (>>llege' 
* . ' ' d^aduate, 1968-72 ;.^ational Longitudlaal 

Survey) . / ' ' ^ 

Eligible: Women enrolled full time and. with 15 J^^f^ completed at c 
Dependent Verlable «• i;if not fnrolled full lime at^tf+1; mean - .701 



Independent Variables 



>lean of 

Independent 

Variable 



Beta 



I. FIRST BIRTH 

Prior First Birth One Year 
Ago 

II. OTHER CRARACl^ISTICS 
White 
Year 1968 

1969 . 

1970 \ 
1971 

College Curriculum 
Wage Rate' 
Unemployment Rate 

Dull 



in. 



*** 



CtmRENT HAJOR LIFE CHANGE? 
First Birth, Timing: 
Uncertain 
Pos'tmarltal 
'Birth, .First or Later 
Marriage > 
Remain tinmarrled 



Constant Term 



f 



p .05 
p < .01 
p. < .001 



2.41 



94Z 
22% 
241 
241 
301 
857, 
$1.20 
4.82Z 
16X 



•n 

3.11 
4.51 
22% 



5 4%' 



-.47* 



.16 
-.10 

.0088 
-.11 

a 

.17 
. , 068*** 
-.00,86 
..21** 



.063 

■■.15, "■■ 

.086 

.060 
'.13 

.77 

N - 387 



-.15* 



.083 
-.092 

.0082 
..10 

« 

.T)93 
- .20*** 
-.038 
..17** 



-.009. 

-.055 
.039 
■.054 

• .14 



a - omitted category 
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Appendix Table 7: School Drop Out Probability, Post ' 

College, 1968-72 (National 
Longitudinal Survey) 



BliflbU: ' Women enrolled full Ylme with 16 or tno^e years completed at t 
Dependent Variable: •> 1 If not enrolled full time at t+l Mean - .238 



\ 



Loaepenaenc varxaoxee 






.X 




iQoapvnusQ w 


B 


Beta 


0 














..r 


* rrlor First oirtn 




• 14 


« 088 


■^lor First Birth One vYear 








Ago 
















Birth Cohorts 1948-1951 




- 021 


-•020 








a 


White 


971 


.21 


.090 


Parents Expectations for 


90X 


-.26** 


-.18** ^ 


College 




-.078 




Home Culture Index 


2.9 


-•062 


Nususar of Children under 6 






-017 
— . W J / 


Wage Rate 


2.6 


-.032*** ' 


-.023***' 


Received Public Assistance 


.n 


.85* ^ 


.16* 


Dull 


3TS 


-.079 


-.090 


CII. CUBRZNT MAJOR LITE CHANCES 








First Birth 


1.1 


-.43 


-.11 


Birth, First or later 
Marriage / 


2.7 


.13 


.050 


10.6 


.27** 


.19** 
.043 


Remain Unmarried ^ 


50.4 


.037 


Constant Term 




.75 

N - 213 





Hit* 



p < .05 
p < .01 
p/< .001 



a » omitted category 



id 
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Apptodlx T«bl« 8 < 



School Leaving Probtbll Uy :gLR«38r*««^on CaafflcUnct for 13-16; 
17-18, and 19-20 Y««r Old Woman (Ptn«I Study of Income Oynamtcs) 



Ai» 13-16 



Ag<> 17-18 



Af 19-20 



I 



riraC Urch Tlalnii 

Ro rirse Birch Tsc 

rirsC Birch in CurranC Jmrnt 

firht Birch la Pravlotis Ysar 

rirsc BlrcK two Tsars 

rirsc Birth Over Two T)*4rs Ago 

• Hftrlcal Stacus: 

Karrlod «c Scsrc of T«Ar 
lk>c Mftrrlsd ac Scare of Taar 

Work Scacua: 

Workad > 30 Boura lo fravloua Taar 

Ucvkc: < 30 UouvH ln^r*wlou« Taar 

Ualfara Scacua: 

Racalvad AFDC in PrcYloua Taar 
Did Noib Racaiva ADC 

DacUa Xacoaa/Naada If Haad or Ulfa' 
D«:lla IncoM/Naada If Not Haad or tflfa 



.11 

.10 ♦* 



.04 



.03 • 



.10 



.003 



SaMpla Haan 

T - .05 



.91 
.OA 



.05 



.04 
.96 



.04 

.96 



.031 
.969 



.00 
4.01 



a 

.13 * 
.13 
,19 
.23 • 



.14 



.04 



.14 



Saapla Maan 

T * .27 



.64 

.08 

:o4 

.02 
.02 



.018 
.016 • 



.07 
♦ 93 



.43 
.37 



•029 
.971 

.12 
4.22 



- .10 
.08 

- .02 
.06 



.10 
a 




.04 



.00 



Siapla Haan 

t ^ .32 



.73 
.05 
.07 

.10 



.IB 
.72 



.54 
.46 



.019 

M 

3^63 



Hochar'a Kducacloo: 

<9 Taar a 

9-11 Yaara 
>12 Tacra 

fachar'a Educacloo: 

<9 Taara 

9 - U Taara 
>12 Taara 

Uhlta 

Afa: 

13/17/19 
16/18/20 



.03 

.03 



.03 
.02 



.02 



.02 



.16 
.21 
-73 



.23 
.20 
.35 

.90 



.44 
• 36 



.10 
.06 



.14 •* 
.13 »• 



.01 



-03 



.14 
.19 
.67 



.27 

.16 ^ 
.37 



.89 



.32 
.48 



.22 
.08 



.03 
.04 



.11 



.04 



.12 
.17 
.71 



.26 
.14- 
.60 

.92 



.36 
^ .44 



Taar: 

. 1966-1969 
1970-1971 
1972-1973 

. 1974-1973 

GoMtaae 



.01 , 
.01 



9. 



.28 
.44 



2.6 *** 

.079 
510. 



.08 

.19 •* 
.20 ♦* 



.19 
-35 
.28 
.18 



• .02 

3.3 
.101 
612. 



.03 
.07 
.32 



.33 
.22 
.23 
.22 



.13 

3.7 * 
.214 

' 397. 



* - p < .03 
a* . p < .01 
a<«h - p 4 .001 

• ■ oBieead caeafory 

- - oKlccad froai ragraaaloa 
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Appendix Figure 1: Path Model,*, Age at First a/ r 

Birth Leaa Than or Equal to 18' 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



nUct Fially 
ot Origin 




A|« at 
FlriC Harclagt 



NUHBER OF CIIILDKEN 
AT 27 



-.270 



m AT 
FIRST imii 

<I71* 




HOURS WORKED IH .806*** om EARHIWCS -'^30* POVEHn 
TllE UST YEA* ^ AT 2} AT 27 




Age in 
1968 



.656* 



SCHOOLING COHPLKTE 
AT 27 



-.188^ 




Nuober of 
Sibling 



Hoow-School 
EnvlronaenC 



OTHER FAHILY INCOHB 
AT 27 

Race 



N - 106 



«/ ataadardlzttd cMffidencs 
* p < ,05 
** p < .01 

p < .001 . 
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Appendix Figure 2i 



Path Mo(iel, Age at Pirat Birth a/ 
Greater Than 18 and Leaa Than 27 
(National Longitudinal Survey) 



UrbM 
•ckirounil 



rirantil SocIq- 
Kconoalc Statu* 



NuMliir uf 

SibllniK 




NUNBKH or mmm 

AT 27 



AGI AT 




riKST BUTU 



-.?BS*** lioUKii UbRKCD IM . .A/S*** ,_ (HH KARHIMGS 
THE LAST YEAR AT 27 



A|a at 

riric Marrlaga 




SCIHMLING COHfLETED 
AT 27 

.505*** 



FacB 

BackgromJ 




lloM'Schoul 
CnvlriMiMnC 



Parental 

Suclo-EconoBlc 
Status 



, 207*** POVEkn 
AT 27 



*** 



OTilER FAMIU 

INCOKE AT 27 
f 

.260*i>^ '\l56* 




Race 



ml •taadardlied coafflcUnta 
* p < .05 
** p < .01 



M* p < .001 
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H - 223 . 



